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The Question of Armaments Not to be 
Dropped. 

Everybody who reads and thinks knows that the 
question of armaments has become so urgent that it 
can no longer be evaded. The solution may be yet 
some way off, but come it must. The question is 
already in practical politics, both national and inter- 
national. It has been there ever since the first Hague 
Conference. The second Hague Conference has left 
ita burning question. Following the recommenda- 
tion of that Conference and the consequent resolution 
passed by the Munich Peace Cungress last September, 
national commissions are being formed in different 
countries to study earnestly the problem of the re- 
striction and reduction of the burdensome armaments 
of the world. The United States Commission, the 
names of which are given on another page, has already 
held its first meeting, and Hon. Theodore E. Burton 
of Ohio has been chosen as its chairman. These 
Commissions will, of course, have no authority, and 
can only make recommendations. The subject is 
one that must be dealt with by the governments 
themselves, whose labors may, however, be greatly 
facilitated by the careful study of the problem by 
capable men of different nations. 
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As might have been expected, Great Britain is 
already moving again, along the lines proposed before 
the second Hague Conference by the late Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman, to secure early action in favor 
of limitation. After her proposals at The Hague 
last summer her sincerity would be open to question 
did she not do this, and it is not surprising that she 
has taken the matter up again so soon. She is sure 
to receive the support of nearly all the leading gov- 
ernments in whatever steps she may take. Accord- 
ing to a statement published in a recent number of 
the Berlin Tagebdlatt, the British Cabinet, it is rumored 
in German diplomatic circles, has been for some weeks 
considering the idea of inviting the other powers to 
join her in arranging a conference of naval experts at 
The Hague to discuss and pass judgment upon the 
technical possibilities of a limitation or reduction of 
armaments. The Berlin Zageblatt publishes the fol- 
lowing communication from its special correspondent 
in London, which probably gives very nearly the 
truth as to the preliminary steps that the British 
government is taking: 


“T learn from a reliable source that England, while 
not indeed having the purpose of immediately sending 
out invitations for a diplomatic congress concerning the 
limitations of naval armaments, is still working continually 
for the attainment of thatend. The steps which are now 
being quietly taken are not of an official nature. Up to 
this time no essential progress has been made; yet per- 
sons who are well acquainted with what has been done 
believe that the obstructions which now exist to the 
carrying out of the plan may be removed before a year 
passes. It is declared to me that it is an error to view 
Germany as a main hindrance to the realization of the 
idea. Already far-seeing English statesmen acknowledge 
that the understanding between England and Germany 
is progressing and is sure to develop into firm friendship. 
The international situation which would thus be created 
must logically greatly facilitate a European concert upon 
the limitation of naval armaments. More difficult will it 
probably be to secure the early agreement of the United 
States and Japan to participate in the negotiations.” 


It makes very little difference in what form the 
first step is taken. A commission of naval experts 
does not seem at first thought to be the most suitable 
type of committee to make the preliminary study. 
There is little doubt, however, that such a commission 
would do faithfully whatever it was instructed by 
the governments to do. When the investigation has 
once begun and the governments have seriously 
attacked the problem, they will not cease until 
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something effective has been done. The pressure of 
public sentiment from all quarters of the world would 
be so great that they would be compelled to go for- 
ward, even if they desired to halt. It is certain also 
that all the leading nations will hasten to take part 
in the effort to solve the problem. Instead of being 
the most difficult to bring into an agreement, as the 
British correspondent of the Berlin paper says, Japan 
and the United States would probably be among the 
most eager to have the question quickly studied and 
disposed of. At any rate, no Administration at 
Washington, after the recent signal defeat of the 
four-battleship program in both Houses of Congress, 
could possibly hold aloof from such an investigation. 
The people of this country, as of every other, have 
tolerated the burdensome and senseless rivalry of 
armaments about as long as they will. If the British 
government is seriously contemplating the step of 
which the Berlin Tageblatt speaks, it will meet the 
ever-deepening wish of the civilized peoples of the 
world and have their practically unanimous support. 





Se 


The Contagion of Militarism. 

One of the worst aspects of current militarism is 
its contagiousness. Many years ago, noticing the 
symptoms of the day, we ventured to prophesy that 
the militarism of Europe, if not checked, would in- 
evitably extend itself in some form to the other por- 
tions of the world. This forecast has been amply 
justified by the rapid growth of our navy and the 
enlargement of our army, and by the growth of the 
Japanese army and navy. It is generally known 
at the present time that a Chinese army is being 
gradually evolved under the direction of European 
officers, and it is not at all improbable that within 
ten years, or twenty at the farthest, a Chinese army 
will be created that will be a formidable organization 
with which to deal. 

Just now comes the information that Brazil is at 
once to enter upon the building of a navy of formid- 
able proportions. Dr. Alves, ex-President of Brazil 
and twice Finance Minister of the Republic, has just 
announced in Berlin that the Brazilian government 
has placed orders in England for a total of thirty 
warships, of which four are to be Dreadnaughts and 
the remaining twenty-six, cruisers, torpedo boats and 
gun boats of various grades. The ostensible purpose 
of the Brazilian government in undertaking this am- 
bitious naval program is, according to Dr. Alves, to 
insure full adequacy to the national defense. 

To an outsider there does not seem to be a shadow 
of a reason why Brazil should build a single war 
vessel for her national defense. She has no enemies, 
and no nation has the remotest intention of attacking 
her. Her two most powerful neighbors, Chile and the 
Argentine Republic, are already practically disarmed. 
Again, the Monrve Doctrine of our own country makes 
it doubly improbable that any European nation would 
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take the risk of attacking her. It is difficult, there- 
fore, from the point of view of national defense, to 
find any real reason for the step which she is taking. 

It is probable, though she would be slow to con- 
fess it, that her ambition to appear as a great nation 
is really at the root of the matter. Somehow the 
idea still largely prevails that no nation can be really 
great without having a big army or a big navy, or 
both, and thus be able to appear before the world as 
a formidable fighting institution. It is doubtless 
this mischievous idea, which still disgraces our civi- 
lization, that has taken hold of Brazil, and that is 
chiefly responsible for this wholly needless and expen- 
sive naval program which she is just entering upon. 
The cruise of our great battle fleet has unquestion- 
ably had its effect also, and caused the Brazilian 
authorities to hurry forward their naval program. 
It is not unlikely, furthermore, that the boasted 
Monroe Doctrine itself is in part the cause of her 
determination. She chafes under the thought of 
having to stand before the world as in any sense 
under the protection of a more mighty nation. 

It is deplorable that the militarism of the time 
cannot be gotten rid of before it has extended itself 
to these nations of the East and of South America, 
and inflicted its enormous burdens upon populations 
which need all their resources, and more, to secure a 
reasonable economic, social and educational develop- 
ment. The great nations which at The Hague stood 
in the way of limitation of armaments have taken 
upon themselves a responsibility the seriousness of 
which they will some day realize to their grief. It 
seems almost certain that, unless an agreement for 
limitation can be speedily reached, Chile and the 
Argentine Republic will, when their present treaty 
expires, enter again upon the creation of armies and 
navies; and, if they do this, they will do it with a 
feverishness and haste never before known by them. 

Under these circumstances it is the imperative duty 
of all the friends of international good understanding 
and peace to lift their voices continually against this 
gigantic evil which is thus overshadowing the world, 
exhausting its resources and crippling its true de- 
velopment. It is an evil that must go in time, and 
if by its early suppression the nations hitherto not 
much affected by it can be saved from its toils, the 
blessing which will thus come to these new and 
developing nations will be greater than the most 
sanguine can possibly estimate. 


The British International Hospitality 
Fund. 

The announcement of the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, that the government has 
decided to set apart yearly a certain sum for the promo- 
tion of hospitality, in some regular and adequate way, 
to foreign visitors, is worthy of much more public interest 





































































1908. 
and attention than it seems to bave awakened. The 
announcement was made by the Chancellor, at his pri- 
vate room in the House of Commons, on the occasion of 
a visit to him of a committee of the British peace 
workers, asking for a government grant in aid of the 
forthcoming seventeenth International Peace Congress 
and a small annual contribution toward the expenses of 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne. This com- 
mittee included Lord Courtney, honorary president of 
the Peace Congress, H. 8. Perris, organizing secretary, 
T. P. Newman, chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Lord Avebury, Sir John Brunner, M. P., Mr. Burt, 
M.P., J. A. Bright, M. P.. A. G. C. Harvey, M. P., 
A. J. King, M. P., W. P. Byles, M. P., Felix Moscheles, 
George H. Perris, and others. 

After the request had been presented by Mr. King, 
Lord Courtney and Mr. Newman, the Chancellor replied 
in a most sympathetic and favorable way, and his re- 
marks are so full of interest that we venture to reproduce 
them as they appeared in the London papers. He said: 


“I need hardly assure my friends here that I am in 
full sympathy with the object of this great international 
movement, and [ should be prepared to consider very 
favorably the specific request you have put before me. 
As a matter of fact, I may perhaps say that I have rather 
anticipated your desire. I have always been in favor of 
putting international hospitality on a more organized 
basis. I fully agree with all that has been said about 
its importance in improving our international relations. 
When I have visited the Continent I have been much 
struck with the greater eagerness and interest shown by 
even the official element in matters of welcome and hos- 
pitality than has been shown here on some occasions 
towards foreign visitors. It is perhaps natural that 
abroad more importance should be attached to these 
things, considering that the fear of possible invasion is a 
more serious matter to many foreign countries, and they 
know more of the dread realities of war. Foreigners 
are therefore perhaps especially ready to welcome move- 
ments of this kind, which have the effect of abating 
those fierce passions which provoke people to conflict. 

“One of the first questions I addressed myself to at the 
Exchequer was to devise a means of organizing our inter- 
national hospitality on some more regular basis. I know 
perfectly well that it is not my business to increase ex- 
penditure, and I have very serious obligations cast upon 
me, but I do not regret them, as they are all in the 
direction of improving the condition of the people. 
Nevertheless, I thought that a great country like this 
could do something in the way of the official promotion 
of international goodwill. I consulted the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Foreign Secretary, and they both agreed 
with me that a certain sum should be set apart specifically 
for this purpose. We have not yet arranged the organi- 
zation which is to dispense that fund. The dispensation 
of it will require discretion, judgment, and discrimination. 
It might be spent in ways that might even make our 
hospitality ridiculous, which would be harmful, or it 
might even be made to seem like a provocation. I think 
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the government ought to be responsible for the direction, 
extent and methods of dispensing the money granted. 
That has not yet been settled. We have decided on the 
principle, and a sum will be allocated. At first it may 
have to be in the nature of a token fund, as it is im- 
possible to calculate a year in advance how much should 
be set apart. Indeed, the amount might have to vary 
from year to year. The hospitality ought, however, to 
be worthy of a great country which has taken a lead in 
many great movements such as the peace movement, and 
I hope it will worthily maintain that lead. I don’t know 
any’ movement or association that more deserves not 
merely sympathy, but active encouragement and support, 
than the great movement which you represent. You 
may depend that I shall press the claims of the case 
you have put before me for a fair share of the Inter- 
national Hospitality Fund which I propose to initiate.” 
The establishment of this British Hospitality Fund is 
a very great event, the greatest possibly that has taken 
place this year. The step will be speedily followed in 
other countries, for conditions are ripe for it. 
Von Biilow once said that the most practical way of pro- 
moting peace among nations is to promote international 
hospitality. He probably had in mind private hospitality. 
Even in this way, international hospitality is a great 
softener of feelings. 
understanding and mutual respect, as the visits and return 


Prince 


It removes prejudices, promotes 


visits of city officials, journalists, workmen, ministers, etc., 
during the last few years have abundantly proved. 
The good effects will be even greater when the govern- 
ments themselves become active promoters of the hos- 
pitality, for it can then be carried on in a regular and 
adequate way. 

This British hospitality fund is not exactly the national 
peace budget for which Mr. Stead and others have been 
pleading. It is something better, in form at any rate. 
It is not to be based on any expenditures for war pur- 
It is to be a positive, constructive measure in it- 
self. As the fund is increased the natural effect, ulti- 
mately, will be to reduce to lower and lower sums the 
Some of the fund, as Mr. Lloyd George 


poses, 


war budgets. 
indicates, will go directly to furnish hospitality to peace 
congresses, interparliamentary conferences and other simi- 
lar gatherings. But much of it will go to hospitality in a 
wider sense, to furnishing entertainment to foreigners 
coming on all sorts of missions, and thus in indirect 
ways it will do much more to promote international 
peace than in direct support of the peace movement. 

This government hospitality will, however, leave a 
very large field for organized private hospitality, which 
it would in every way be most unfortunate to have sus- 
pended or in the least curtailed. For what is wanted, 
after all, is to have the heart of one people go out and 
meet the hearts of others. This can often be done more 
effectively in private than in public ways, even if not on 
80 great a scale, 
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But the expedient which the British government has 
hit upon is, it seems to us, an admirable one. The ex- 
periment will be watched with great interest, and if it 
proves measurably successful, the other leading powers 
will soon all have their regular annual appropriations for 
hospitality to foreign visitors. It is understood that the 
“ Minister of International Hospitality,” whom the Brit- 
ish government will put in charge of the fund, will have 
$100,000 a year to administer to begin with. That is a 
pitiful sum, compared with the gigantic outlays of the 
government on armaments, but it is a beginning, and it 
is often the beginning that costs—and counts. Hospi- 
tality will some day kill militarism. 

‘ase all atenveneticonees 

Editorial Notes. 

Ex-President Cleveland’s death, just as we go to 
press, recalls his services to the cause of international 
arbitration, of which we shall expect to give some 
estimate in a future issue. 





It is most encouraging to learn that the 
Germanyto —_—_jast official dispatch sent to our State De- 
Sign Treaty f 
of Arbitration, partment by Ambassador Tower from Ber- 
lin, prior to his retirement from the ambas- 
sadorship there, contained the announcement that Germany 
was quite willing to enter into a treaty of arbitration 
with the United States and intended to do so. This 
information was communicated to Mr. Tower by Herr 
von Schén of the Foreign Office. It is understood that 
Secretary Root failed in his first attempt to secure a 
treaty of arbitration with Germany, because the German 
government felt that such a treaty would bind Germany 
and not the United States, as each particular submission 
would have to be acted upon by our Senate. This diffi- 
culty has been obviated by the provision in the new 
treaties that the foreign nation shall not be held bound 
until the Senate has given its approval. Germany’s 
course at the first Hague Conference is well remembered, 
where she not only prevented the adoption of an obliga- 
tory arbitration treaty, but for atime imperiled the whole 
subject of arbitration. At the second Conference, last 
summer, she likewise prevented the adoption of a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration. She declared herself to 
be willing to sign such treaties with some powers, but 
not with the less advanced nations. The Kaiser’s gov- 
ernment has advanced greatly since Dr. Zorn, first Ger- 
man delegate at The Hague in 1899, paralyzed the Con- 
ference by the announcement that his government would 
have nothing to do with any sort of an arbitration treaty. 
Germany is already convinced that obligatory arbitration 
is not as perilous to her autonomy and her honor as she 
had supposed. She has already concluded a treaty of 
obligatory arbitration with Great Britain and one or two 
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other powers, notwithstanding her stiff behavior at The 
Hague in 1899. Her consent to make a treaty with us 
shows further development, and by 1915 we may be sure 
that the bogie of “less advanced nations” will no longer 
frighten her. 





ae Waite at The visit of President Falliéres of France, 
Pres. Fallieres to London, at the end of May, at the time 
aahaaaaat of the opening of the Franco-British Exhi- 
bition, was perhaps the most striking and significant of 
the series of official international visits that have been 
made in recent years. The ovation given him assumed 
“imposing proportions.” All classes of the population, 
from the King and Cabinet down, participated in it, in 
the most cordial and enthusiastic way. The country was 
“proud and pleased to entertain the head of the French 
nation.” The London correspondent of one of the lead- 
ing Paris papers, the Journal des Débats, who witnessed 
the demonstration, declared that the welcome given to 
the French President was unsurpassed by any reception 
given for the last twenty-five years to the head of a 
friendly state. The chief significance of Mr. Falliéres’ 
visit and reception was that it was the final consecration of 
the entente cordiale between the two nations, which began 
about five years ago with the visit of President Loubet 
to London. This entente, in spite of some temporary 
strains, has ever since steadily grown, through the effect 
of the arbitration treaty of 1903, the Great Diplomatic 
Agreement of the next year for tae settlement of all out- 
standing disputes, through King Edward’s fine spirit 
and conduct, and other influences, social, commercial, 
etc. The general feeling in both countries, since Presi- 
dent Falliéres returned home, is that the entente has 
now become permanent. That was a fine word of King 
Edward at the State Banquet: “ With all my heart I 
hope that this entente will also be a permanent entente, 
because it is necessary for the welfare and prosperity of 
our two nations, and for the maintenance of the peace 
which makes for the happiness of the whole world.” 
Equally fine was the French President’s response : “ The 
future, I am convinced, will render the entente closer for 
the common good and for the maintenance of the peace 
of the world.” Though some hasty spirits talked of the 
development of the entente into an alliance, this idea 
seems to have taken no appreciable hold upon the people 
in general on either side of the Channel. The entente 
was felt to be a friendship based upon the common need 
and love of peace, not on shallow political expediency. 
A confirmation of this deeper and truer meaning was 
found in the fact that the great demonstration in England 
over Mr. Falliéres’ visit awakened no bad blood in Ger- 
many, between whom and Great Britain relations are 
steadily becoming more cordial, through the influence of 
the Kaiser’s recent visit to England, that of the hundred 
and more German pastors, and kindred happenings. It 
seems as if a new heaven and a new earth were just upon 
us when great and powerful and hitherto badly hostile 
peoples begin to behave toward each other like real 
Christian friends. 
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It is somewhat rare to find among iron 
manufacturers, many of whose products go 
into war ships and other implements of war, 
such outspoken condemnation of militarism and its sup- 
porters as is found in a recent letter from A. B. Patter- 
son of Robesonia, Pa., to the Reading Herald. “We 
claim,” he says, “to believe and follow the teachings of 
Christ. . . The very essence, the life itself of the re- 
ligion he taught is ‘peace on earth, goodwill to men.’ 
With what divine inspiration then should his messengers, 
the clergy, thunder anathemas against that devilish spirit 
that would convert that which should be a terrestial para- 
dise into a veritable hell.” Alas! too many of them, he 
declares, do Satan’s work. “They are ever ready with 
justification of conquest and subjugation of the weak. 
They are expert manufacturers of euphemistic terms to 
sugar-coat acts of bloodshed, cruelty and spoliation ; per- 
verting facts, making the worse appear the better part.” 
For example, Archbishop Ireland, an eminent prelate, re- 
cently declared universal peace to be an iridescent dream, 
and urged our country to increase its armaments in order 
to meet an invasion from somewhere,— a thing about as 
likely to occur, Mr. Patterson thinks, “as our destruction 
by a comet.” In vigorous terms he rebukes the Jingo 
press and the political demagogues who have been “ doing 
their worst” to bring on a war with Japan, whose “ gov- 
ernment and people have borne these wrongs with great 
patience “and have taken every opportunity to express 
the most friendly feelings and the strongest possible de- 
sire for peace.” German scares and English scares and 
“yellow scares” are worked for all they are worth to 
secure the piling up of millions upon millions in battle- 
ships, “ not needed in the slightest for defense.” “The 
claim that only by our having the biggest navy can peace 
be assured is worthy of opera-bouffe.” That would 
logically require each of the big powers to have the 
biggest navy — a bold case of reductioadabsurdum. Re- 
ferring to the disarming of the Great Lakes, Mr. Patter- 
son urges the United States to take the lead in a move- 
ment for something similar among the nations. In this 
way “a resplendent glory such as history has never 
chronicled” would come to us, “and real Christianity 
would receive an impetus that a thousand years of 
preaching could not effect.” This is all admirable, but 
will not Mr. Patterson now try his hand against the war- 
like business men, whose sins of commission and omission 
on the peace question are probably even more numerous 
than those of the clergy ? 


The Sins of 
the War Clergy. 





Secretary Root’s letter to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Peace Congress, which we had 
not space to print last morth, is so admira- 
ble in spirit and*content that, though a little belated, we 


Education in 
Peace Principles. 


are sure our readers will all be pleased to see it. It is 


as follows : 
“ WasuineTon, D. C., May 14, 1908. 
“Srantey R. YARNALL: 
“ Dear Sir: I regret my inability to be present at the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace 
Conference, to be held in Philadelphia from the 16th to 
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the 19th of May, and at the banquet on the evening of 
the 19th. 

“T am very sure that the result of following your ad- 
mirable program will be most useful. The true work of 
promoting peace is not so much a matter of diplomacy as 
it is a matter of education. The great obstacle to the 
peaceful settlement of most international disputes is to 
be found in popular intolerance cf concession. Peace- 
able settlement usually involves mutual concession, yet 
when two international negotiators are called upon to 
make the concessions necessary to settlement, both have 
to face the probability of popular condemnation if they 
give up anything. It is ordinarily much more popular 
to bring on a war than it is to avert one. When the 
people of the civilized countries have been educated up 
to the spirit of fairness and just consideration for the 
rights of others, so that the situation is reversed, the 
danger of war will be, in a great measure, ended. 

“ Very sincerely yours, 
“Exvinu Root, Secretary of State.” 





On account of the absence of the office 
force at the London Peace Congress there 
will be no issue of the ApvocaTE oF 
Peace in August. The September num- 
ber will contain an extended report of the Congress, 
by his daughter, 


Off to 
The London 
Peace Congress. 


Secretary Trueblood, accompanied 
Florence Esther, sails on July 4 on the “Republic” 
from Boston. They will spend the two weeks preced- 
ing the Congress resting in the north of France. Rev. 
Charles E. Beals, the Field Secretary, and Mrs. Beals 
sail on the same ship and will spend on the Continent 
the time till the Congress opens. Rev. J. L. Tryon, the 
Assistant Secretary, will sail on the “Ivernia” from 
Boston on the 14th inst., and goes direct to London. 
We are already assured that there will be fifty or more 
delegates from this country, representing the American 
Peace Society, the Universal Peace Union of Philadel- 
phia, the New York Peace Society, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Peace Society, the Intercollegiate Peace Associa- 
tion, the Peace Association of Friends in America, the 
American Unitarian Association, the Cincinnati Peace 
Society, the Congregational National Council, the New 
England Friends’ Yearly Meeting, the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Massachusetts State 
Board of Trade, the Philadelphia Friends’ Peace Asso- 
ciation, and other religious, commercial and philanthropic 
associations. The American Peace Society has already 
appointed thirty delegates and will have a few more. 
The Congress will open on Monday evening, July 27, 
with a reception to the delegates in the Victoria Hotel. 
During the day, Monday, there will be a conference on 
the “Christian Aspects of the Peace Movement,” in 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 11.00 A. M. and 3.00 P. M. 
The Bishop of Hereford will preside in the forenoon and 
Dr. Horton in the afternoon. Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
of Boston has been asked to speak for the American 
churches. The sessions of the Peace Congress proper 
will begin on Tuesday morning and continue until Satur- 
day morning, August 1. The headquarters of the Con- 
gress will be Caxton Hall, Westminster, where letters 
may be sent in care of the Peace Congress. 
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News from the Field. 


The World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
has appointed three delegates to represent its Depart- 
ment. of Arbitration and Peace at the London Peace 
Congress. The Superintendent of the Department, 
which was organized in 1889 and is doing work in four- 
teen countries, is Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey of Winthrop 
Centre, Maine. 


At the annual meeting of the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association last month at De Pauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind., it was decided to extend the organization 
and work of the association to the other colleges and 
universities of the United States as rapidly as possible, 
with a view to making it national. It was also voted to 
recommend the affiliation of the local students’ peace 
societies with “ Corda Fratres,” the International Federa- 
tion of Students in Europe. Marked progress has been 
shown in the work of the Intercollegiate Peace Associa- 
tion the past year, especially since Mr. George Fulk 
(Cerro Gordo, Ill.) became secretary in January last. 
Nineteen local, state and interstate oratorical contests 
were promoted, peace literature was added to many of 
the colleges, special lectures and other exercises arranged. 
Three hundred and twenty-five dollars were given in 
prizes and about one hundred orations and essays pre- 
pared by students. 


The second number of volume two of J//ei:ra, the 
organ of the Japan Peace Society, has just reached us. 
Though a small sheet, it is extremely well edited (the 
English part), and is full of information about the peace 
movement, of just the kind which the new native peace 
workers in Japan need. Besides the native members, the 
Japan Peace Society now has on its membership list, 
working side by side with the Japanese, representatives 
from England, Switzerland, Scotland, Germany, the 
United States, Russia and Canada. 


tev. Walter Walsh has been doing yeoman service in 
addressing meetings since the Philadelphia Congress and 
the Mohonk Conference, which he attended. He has 
spoken in New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Hartford, 
New Britain and elsewhere. In New York and Brook- 
lyn he gave addresses, under the auspices of the New 
York Peace Society, in the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, Plymouth Church, Broadway Tabernacle, West 
Side Y. M. C. A., the Scotch Presbyterian Church, the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Meeting, and before six great 
High Schools. The response to his appeals in these 
schools “ was splendid.” Interest and enthusiasm have 
marked his meetings everywhere. 


The Friends’ Quarterly Meeting at Richmond, Ind., 
at its meeting on June 6, appointed three delegates to 
attend the London Peace Congress, which opens on the 
27th of July. The Peace Association of Friends in 
America, with headquarters at Richmond, [nd., will also 
send four delegates to the Congress. 

shociaitplnisccempiiliadagy = 
Brevities. 

The business men at the Lake Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference, at a special meeting, adopted and re- 
ported to the Conference the following resolution : 

‘“‘The men representing business organizations in various 
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parts of the country recognize the fact that international arbi- 
tration as a substitute for war between nations is a potential 
proposition; that popular education should be encouraged as 
the best means to hasten the day of a world’s court of justice; 
that the business men, being vitally interested in this, the 
greatest cause of humanity, feel it their duty to assume a 
large share of the financial burden of this educational cam- 
paign. They appreciate, further, that they should give time 
and serious thought to the problems confronting those who 
are now engaged in the international arbitration movement.” 

In purruance of the resolution adopted at the 
Munich Peace Congress last fall, providing for the ap- 
pointment of national commissions of competent men to 
study the subject of limitation of armaments, with a 
view to practical recommendations, the following have 
been chosen to constitute the United States Committee: 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, M. C.; Hon. Samuel W. 
McCall, M. C.; Gen. Nelson A. Miles, W ashington ; 
Gen. Louis Wagner, Philadelphia; Hon. John IH. 
Stinese, Providence; Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, Boston ; 
Pres. E. D. Warfield, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. ; 
Dean George W. Kirchwey, Columbia University Law 
School; Dean William P. Rogers, Cincinnati University 
Law School; Prof. William I. Hull, Chair of History, 
Swarthmore College. The first meeting of the com- 
mittee was held at the Plaza Hotel, New York City, 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton of Ohio was made 
chairman, and Prof. W. I. Hull of Swarthmore, secretary. 
The committee holds its second meeting at Newport the 
3d of this month. 


The American Unitarian Association, at its annual 
meeting in May, adopted the following resolution and 
, S 


‘appointed Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard its delegate 


to the London Peace Congress : 


‘* Resolved, That in cordially accepting the invitation of the 
American Peace Society to participate in the Seventeenth 
Universal Peace Conference, to be held in London, Eng., July 
27 to August 1 of this year, the members of the American 
Unitarian Association, in conference assembled, desire to place 
on record their profound sympathy with the cause of inter- 
national peace and amity, and their warm indorsement of the 
movement to substitute arbitration for war. They desire to 
commend especially the efforts of the Hague Conference to es- 
tablish a permanent tribunal before which all disputes be- 
tween governments and peoples may be brought for adjudica 
tion and settlement. 

‘** As followers of those early and devoted apostles of peace 
in this country, Revs. Dr. Noah Worcester and William Ellery 
Channing, the members of this religious fellowship feel it in- 
cumbent upon them to bear this testimony in behalf of inter 
national peace and humanity, to show that the spirit of the 
fathers has not departed from them, and that they cherish in- 
creasingly the example and word of Him who said, “ Blessed 
are the Peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 
God.” 


The Northern Baptist Convention held at Okla- 
homa City, May 21 to 27, adopted the following resolution : 


‘* Resolved, That we approve of all efforts to promote inter- 
national peace through the spread of the spirit of obedience 
to the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ; that we 
hail with joy the dawning grace of peace beginning to illu- 
mine the consciences of men; that a Christfan nation is glori- 
fied, not by the men it slays, but by the lives it keeps and the 
souls it saves; that it is better, wiser, nobler and braver to 
maintain peace by the fairest arbitration, rather than with the 
heaviest guns, and that we would rather fill all the arsenals 
with broken swords than one home with broken hearts. Mil- 
lions for missions and Bibles instead of battleships!” 


; One of the subjects offered by the directors of 
the Old South Historical Work, Boston, for prize essays 
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this year, to be written by graduates of the Boston High 
and Latin Schools of 1907 and 1908, is “The Relations 
of the United States and England during Lincoln’s 
Administration, and the Arbitration of the Alabama 
Claims with the Gladstone Government.” The first 
prize is $40, the second $25. The essays must be handed 
in by the end of January, 1909. 


; The visit of the German pastors, more than a 
hundred of them, to England has been most successful. 
Their welcome and entertainment has left nothing to be 
desired. At the luncheon at the Mansion House, given 
them by Lord Mayor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, the Archbishop (Catholic) of 
Westminster, the German Ambassador, the Chief Rabbi, 
Dr. Horton and other eminent men of the English 
Churches were present. The pastors were shown most 
of the centers of religious activity in London. The 
reception given the visitors has greatly pleased the Ger- 
man Emperor and Empress, and will prove of more value 
in preserving England's peace with her great neighbor 
across the Channel than a score of the mightiest “ Dread- 
naughts” that she might build. 


Among the most important of the many peace 
prizes now annually offered to students in the colleges, 
universities and public schools, is the Charles Sumner 
Prize of Harvard University. So far as we remember, 
this was the first permanent peace prize to be founded. 
The recipient of the prize this year was Mr. Corning 
Benton, a post-graduate student of the university. Lis 


subject was “South America in the International Peace 


Movement.” The judges were Prof. George Grafton 
Wilson of Brown University, lecturer on International 
Law at the Naval War College, Newport, A. A. Ballan- 
tine, instructor in the Harvard Law School, and James 
L. Tryon, Assistant Secretary of the American Peace 
Society. Mr. Benton’s essay was a good piece of work. 


All peace workers will be delighted to know that 
from October 1 this year we are to have penny (two- 
cent) letter postage with Great Britain. It was a great 
peacemaker, Elihu Burritt, who first prominently advo- 
cated cheap foreign postage, in the interest of inter- 
national acquaintance and friendship. The British Post- 
master General, Mr. Buxton, in announcing the new 
arrangement to the House of Commons on June 3, said 
that “this reduction in the postage rates between the 
United Kingdom and the United States will, by greatly 
increasing the freedom of personal and commercial inter- 
course, not only further the many interests the two 
nations have in common, but also strengthen the mutual 
good feeling which happily exists between them.” Two- 
cent postage with other countries will follow shortly. 


‘ The visit of King Edward to Emperor Nicholas 
at Reval, severely criticised at home by the labor mem- 
bers of Parliament, on account of the severities of the 
Russian government toward the people, has not contrib- 
uted to peaceful feeling in Europe as that of President 
Falliéres to London has done. The Continental press is 
agreed, according to the British Nation, that an Anglo- 
Franco-Russian entente has been established. The Ger- 
man papers differ a good deal in their comments, but 
the general German view seems to be that Britain is 
acting in an anti-German spirit. “The Berlin Radical 
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press is throughly alarmed and angry,” says the Nation. 
We hope the sequel may prove these suspicions to be 
groundless, as we believe it will. 


<> >- 


Should Any National Dispute Be 
Reserved from Arbitration ? 


BY HON, JACKSON H. RALSTON, 


Address delivered at the Pennsylvania Peace Congress, 
May 18, 1908, 

A man presents himself at the portals of Ellis Island. 
Our laws, the justice or eflicacy of which we do not dis- 
cuss, require us to question him. “Do you believe in 
organized government?” He answers, “ I believe in gov- 
ernment, of course, but let it not interfere with me. I 
accept it so long as it does not affect my personal inde- 
pendence, so long as it leaves me master of whatever 
concerns mine honor and permits me to avenge myself 
upon all who infringe upon that honor. I believe in 
government so long as it allows me, as sovereign over 
my own destiny, to determine for myself what interests 
are vital to me and to slay those who in my opinion 
trench upon them.” ‘To the man who so replies, we 
say: “ Your recognition of government is formal; your 
appreciation of right as between man and man is unde- 
veloped. If admitted to our country, you would be a 
danger to our well-being. In very essence you are an 
anarchist and as such may not enter.” 

Let us suppose a new state has arisen demanding 
recognition and admission to the family of nations. Its 
representatives, when entering into treaty obligations 
with other nations, are permitted to withdraw from sub- 
mission to the judgment of any tribunal formed to ad- 
judicate international difficulties, all questions which 
affect its independence, its honor or its vital interests. 
Whether in fact a dispute involves any of these ele- 
ments, it retains, and is recognized as having a right to 
retain, the privilege of determining for itself. At most 
to-day we ask, not insist, that it shall arbitrate pecuniary 
claims. 

When such a position is taken in international law, is 
not anarchy grown large legitimatized ’ Little harm can 
the sentiments of one man do. His opinions and inter- 
ests will be corrected and controlled by the opinions and 
interests of his neighbors. Perforce he must submit to 
the judgment of his fellows all the questions as to which 
theoretically he claims the right of self-determination. 
But when a million men, calling themselves a state — 
which, after all, is but a collection of human units — de- 
termines without restraint its justification for war over 
such questions and even settles for itself their very ex- 
istence, thus claiming the right governed only by its own 
sense of justice to steal from and to murder another mil- 
lion of human units who exercise a similar power, we 
have chaos unspeakable — chaos legitimatized. By inter- 
national law, paradoxically speaking, thus we have regu- 
lated chaos. And yet analysis shows that after all there 
is presented to us but the simple problem with which we 
opened,— the right of anarchy,— a problem confused 
only by the indefinite multiplication of the participants. 

And we will not lose sight of the fact that even as to 
pecuniary claims, in almost every case a nation may re- 
fuse arbitration, upon the pretence that the very advance- 
ment of such claims is a reflection upon its honor, perhaps 
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because there is offered a suggestion deemed disgraceful 
to its administrative or judicial officers, to which sugges- 
tion it refuses to submit. Must we not, then, conclude 
that our international law is but taking its first few feeble 
steps; that we are just entering upon a long and pain- 
ful period of education, the end of which will be to assimi- 
late international justice to national justice ? 

Taking a look in the future, we may recognize that 
the time must come when such a thing as international 
law relating to warfare will be as obsolete as is to-day 
common and statute law relating to the status of slaves. 
I remember as a boy reading a book, then old, laying 
down the rules of the Code Duello. To-day such a 
work prescribing the amenities of private murder would 
seem as out of place in our civilization as, let us hope, 
in the future will seem the half of the volumes of inter- 
national law which are now given over to the examina- 
tion of the courtesies of public slaughter. 

But our course seems clear. We must develop the 
idea of arbitration, insist that no question is too small, 
no interest too great, to be subjected to the judgment of 
disinterested and competent men, for, internationally as 
well as in our private lives, something on its face im- 
material may lead to consequences coloring history. 
Tracing the causes of wars to their obscure beginnings, 
how often we find that foolish jealousies, accidental or 
intentional lack of observance of the smaller courtesies 
of life, have lead on and on to the slaughter of thou- 
sands. But if apparently small things can with justice 
and advantage be settled between man and man and 
nation and nation by submission to impartial men, with 
how much more obvious reason should the larger and 
more dangerous matters take the same course! And, 
after all, can those who take part in them best deter- 
mine whether the matters in dispute be large or small, 
be great enough to justify the killing of thousands, or 
insignificant enough to be atoned for by the payment 
of a few dollars? 

Ilow needless does calm investigation show to have 
been even modern wars conducted by men priding them- 
selves upon their civilization? Can any one living tell 
beyond a peradventure what was the Schleswig- Holstein 
question, which involved a bloody conflict ? Was there 
just and sufficient cause for the Franco-Prussian struggle ? 
Does any one attach large importance to the supposed 
questions leading to the Crimean War, and was the 
charge of the Light Brigade, immortalized in poetry, suf- 
ficient return to the world for thousands of deaths among 
the subjects of four nations ? 

When we look back at all these struggles, standing in 
the disinterested attitude of strangers to them, living as 
short a time as from thirty to fifty years after, and con- 
sider their doubtful or inadequate causes, can we not 
agree that the arbitrament of a group of cool and dis- 
interested men living contemporaneously could, if asked, 
have afforded a peaceful and honorable solution? And if 
in any of these cases the causes were so slight or so in- 
volved and so difficult of reasonable statement as to pre- 
clude reference to arbitration, may we not think such 
fact to be sufficient to condemn those engaging in these 
wars as mere brawlers in the family of nations? 

Visible advances toward the goal I have indicated have 
been made, and in the making America has taken an 
honorable and leading part. Repeatedly have we arbi- 
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trated boundary questions, questions of a nature which, 
in a less civilized age or with less advanced participants, 
would have led to frightful wars and have been regarded 
by the countries in dispute as affecting their honor and 
vital interests. Very many commissions to which we 
have been parties have settled claims disputes touching 
wrongs to individual citizens of a character which, under 
less happy circumstances, would have spelt war, and for 
even smaller aggravation than has been involved in them 
less favored nations have with heartiness entered upon 
throat cutting and destruction. Can we not even to-day 
take pride in the Alabama Claims Commission, which 
satisfactorily solved questions which might be classified 
as of honor and vital interests, although ostensibly deter- 
mining only pecuniary liability, and which made this 
settlement at a cost which, compared with that of a week 
of war, was infinitesimal ? 

Even in the small matter of claims of individual citi- 
zens no nation can properly be a judge in its own cause. 
Many a time has this been illustrated, and I will refer 
but briefly to its latest demonstration with regard to 
Venezuela, When the ten commissions sat in Caracas, 
in 1903, to determine the claims of as many nations 
against Venezuela, there were presented before them 
demands aggregating in round numbers $36,000,000. 
The commissioners and umpires determined that but 
$6,500,000 should be paid, or, roughly, eighteen per cent. 
of the original amount of the demands. One nation, as 
a condition precedent to the execution of the protocol of 
arbitration of her remaining claims, demanded payment 
in full in advance of certain claims aggregating nearly 
$350,000. For precisely similar claims submitted to 
arbitration she received twenty-eight per cent. of her 
demands, indicating fallibility, as I believe, when she 
acted as her own judge, and demonstrating that the 
advance payment was largely unjustifiable. The expe- 
rience of other nations before like tribunals was of the 
same general nature. And the history of claims arbitra- 
tions furnishes many similar instances. 

But what is honor, about which nations hesitate to 
arbitrate? For theft, for murder, we have a definite 
measure, born of the universal conscience, the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever; but honor, as the term is 
applied, is a mental concept varying with the mood of 
the times. He who accuses my honor does not rob me. 
Honor is only to be lost by my personal act. The im- 
peachment of my honor may eall for self-examination to 
determine whether the accusation be well founded. The 
death of the offender does not adjudicate the falsehood 
of the accusation. 

But if the delivery of an insult be considered to be an 
impeachment of honor, should the reply come in the 
shape of war? If aman or a nation is insulted, as we 
term it, is the insult extinguished by the death of the 
insulter? Does not his killing convict us rather of want 
of discretion and temper? Is not the best answer a well- 
ordered life and established good reputation? Should 
not other resort be forbidden to us than declination of 
further relations with the offender, who, individual or 
nation, has merely sinned against good manners? 

A reservation of independence as not the subject of 
arbitration seems, on analysis, meaningless though harm- 
less. Arbitration postulates an agreement between equals. 
Questioning the independence of one party or the other 
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involves a doubt as to their equality and is foreign to the 
idea of arbitration. 

When we treat of vital interests we touch a subject 
never properly to be withdrawn from arbitration. What 
are vital interests? They are to-day whatever the nation 
declares to be such and withdraws from arbitration. The 
so-called vital interests are matters of commerce, trade 
and politics. As to matters of trade and commerce, we 
shall submit that their advancement as a basis for vital 
interests is founded upon a misconception of the pur- 
poses of government. As I take it, governments are 
formed to preserve the true liberty of the individual, to 
protect him in his rights of person and, as subordinate to 
his rights of person, his rights of property. They are 
not formed to extend and develop commerce and trade 
as such. Properly speaking, no nation has political in- 
terests beyond its own borders, and, were we to enter 
upon the reign of arbitration, no question of political 
interest, as we shall attempt to demonstrate, could 
properly arise. 

Politically speaking, vital interests are, when analyzed, 
found to be based upon either a desire to ultimately 
possess something now belonging to another or a fear 
that a strong nation may violently so enlarge itself as to 
endanger us, With the thorough establishment of un- 
restricted arbitration we will not be able to indulge our 
predatory instincts at the expense of our neighbors. 
With such condition we will not fear lest another nation 
so aggrandize itself by violence as to be a source of 
danger to us. At one and the same time we would 


restrain our own unjust acquisitiveness and we would 


lose our fear. The thorough establishment, therefore, of 
arbitration means the cancellation of the term “ vital in- 
terests” as applied to politics. 

Can we hope for justice from arbitration? We might, 
in view of the course of our discussion, respond by ask- 
ing, Has justice been obtained from war? Long ago 
legislators found that the wager of battle failed to secure 
justice as between man and man. Without lengthening 
the discussion, we may believe that armed conflict has 
not on the whole advanced the rule of right. When at 
one time war has served to check inordinate ambition, at 
as many others it has furthered its purposes. We may 
concede that in private matters justice has often gone 
forward with halting steps, has even at times seemed to 
go backward; yet who among us would dispense with 
the conclusions of judge and jury and revive the wager 
of battle? 

From the beginning, with the advantage of national 
precedents and experiences, we may expect arbitration 
to bring us approximate justice. That always exact 
justice should be rendered may not be expected. The 
members of our Supreme Court, differing as they fre- 
quently do most vitally, will not say that this tribunal has 
never erred. But, despite the possibility of error, we find 
that order and the well-being of the community must be 
maintained even at the chance of individual injustice, a 
chance which no human skill can eliminate. 

But arbitral history leads us to the conclusion that 
more than an approximation of right may be expected, 
that a tribunal which is the centre of observation by the 
whole world will seek to give, and will give, a judgment 
as nearly righteous as may be. In the whole history of 
arbitrations but one has ever been suspected of corrup- 
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tion, and, by joint agreement, its findings were reviewed. 
Slight criticism may be made of the generality of other 
like tribunals. To-day, doubtless, even the English will 
agree that the findings of the Alabama Joint High Com- 
mission were just. 

Of the four arbitral sentences given by the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, but one — that in 
the Venezuelan Preferential Case — has received serious 
criticism. Even in this case judicial settlement, though 
perhaps erroneous, was immensely valuable. 

Let it not be said that the ideas to which I have sought 
to give expression are too advanced, are impractical. It 
is only by “hitching our wagon to a star” that we may 
progress. Let us not forget that there is nothing blinder 
and stupider, nothing less practical, than the so-called 
practical man; that only among the dreamers of dreams 
of human advancement are to be found those whom the 
flow of events demonstrates to have had the clearness 
of vision of the truly practical man. 

ipo 
Platform of the Pennsylvania Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Congress. 

The following resolutions, offered by Thomas Raeburn 
White, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, were 
adopted by the Pennsylvania Peace Congress May 19: 

“We express our profound satisfaction in the long 
record of the United States as an advocate of interna- 
tional arbitration, and in the great number of cases in 
which it has secured an honorable settlement of serious 
difficulties without a resort to war. We especially com- 
mend the admirable course of our government at the 
second International Peace Conference at The Hague, 
and pledge our active and cordial support to every effort 
to fulfill the recommendations of that Conference. 
There are no other means by which our nation can ren- 
der so great a service to humanity or do so much for the 
moral development and material prosperity of its own 
citizens. 

“The difficulties which have hitherto prevented a 
general agreement for the limitation of national arma- 
ments should not be permitted to obscure the plain 
reasonableness and the imperative necessity for further 
efforts in that direction. Modern conditions have made 
it impossible for any of the leading nations to add ma- 
terially to their relative military or naval strength, be- 
cause every addition to the fighting force of one country 
leads at once to a corresponding increase in the other coun- 
tries, and these secondary increases are made to serve in 
their turn as conclusive arguments for still greater and still 
more injurious and demoralizing expenditures and efforts 
by all the powers, It is obvious that this self-mutiplying 
and self-perpetuating process can end only in physical 
and financial exhaustion unless it can be halted by some 
kind of mutual understanding or agreement, and we 
therefore emphatically indorse the recommendation of 
the Hague Conference that the serious study of this vital 
problem should be again undertaken by all the nations. 

“ We strongly approve the proposal to establish an In- 
ternational Prize Court at The Hague. We realize the 
injustice of the present system by which neutral vessels 
accused of violating the laws of war are judged in the 
Courts of the captor, and by which foreign citizens un- 
justly deprived of their property can seek redress only 
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through the expensive, unsatisfactory and wearisome 
method of diplomatic intervention. We welcome the 
proposed court not only as providing a speedy and equit- 
able method of adjusting one class of international dis- 
putes, but as a happy augury of a more complete system 
of world judicature to be established in future. We be- 
lieve that the United States will honor itself by provid- 
ing for appeals from its Courts to the International 
Prize Court, and, affirming our belief in the constitution- 
ality of the measure, we urge the United States Senate 
to speedily ratify the convention without waiting for a 
world agreement relative to the laws concerming mari- 
time captures, believing that the jurists who shall com- 
pose the court can be trusted to decide the law in such 
cases in full accord with the principles of justice and 
equity. 

“ We especially congratulate the United States dele- 
gation to The Hague upon its distinguished service in 
securing the recommendation of the establishment of an 
International Court of Arbitral Justice in the form agreed 
upon, ‘as soon as an agreement shall have been reached 
upon the selection of the judges and the constitution of 
the court.’ We call attention to the fact that the recom- 
mendation, naming no numbers of powers who must con- 
sent, leaves it open for the court to be established at The 
Hague as soon as three or more nations shall agree upon 
the method of selecting the judges. Until such a court 
is created to which the nations of the earth may resort 
with the assurance that their disputes will be judicially 
considered and rightly decided, resort to the law of 
violence will be in some cases almost certain. 

“We strongly urge the United States government to 
take every action which it may deem expedient to secure 
the consent of two or more other nations to establish 
this great world court, believing that in this way it is 


now possible to render a most signal and memorable 


service to all mankind. 

“We urge as a matter of primary importance that 
there shall be a general adoption of the proposal that 
conferences similar to this shall be held in every State of 
the Union, for promoting the universal acceptance of 
the principles of international arbitration and the estab- 
lishment of permanent courts of justice for the nations 
as the only practical means to insure the blessings of 
peace, by making wars improbable and ultimately im- 
possible in the civilized world, Such conferences will 
serve as the organizers and representatives of public 
opinion in their respective States. Their executive 
committees, acting together through delegates or other- 
wise, will exert a powerful influence in supporting the 
efforts of our national government, and in other ways 
will promote the cause of international arbitration at 
home and abroad. 

«The president of the conference is hereby requested 
and empowered to appoint an executive committee of 
twenty-five, with power to add to and to fill vacancies 
in its own number. It shall be the duty of the said 
executive committee to act as the representative of this 
conference for the continuance of its work and the pro- 
motion of its objects, and for those purposes it is author- 
ized in its discretion to confer and coéperate with other 
bodies or committees or individuals from any part of the 
United States or other countries. It is also empowered 
to call another meeting of this Conference, to organize 
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a State association for similar purposes, if it shall at any 
time find that such action will be advisable.” 
THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. 

This supplemental resolution, offered by Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, D.D., of Sendai, Japan, was also adopted : 

“ Resolved, That this Pennsylvania Arbitration and 
Peace Conference, assembled in Philadelphia May 16 to 
19, 1908, and composed of representatives of numerous 
organized bodies in this State, official, educational, judi- 
cial, religious, industrial, literary, hereby sends to Japan, 
our great neighbor across the Pacific, our expressions of 
warm satisfaction over the signing of the first arbitration 
treaty between the governments of Dai Nippon and the 
United States; 

“ That we rejoice in the most friendly invitation on 
the part of Japan to our navy to visit her ports, which 
cordial invitation, as cordially accepted by our govern- 
ment, will, we fully believe, make even stronger the un- 
broken and historic friendship, which was so auspiciously 
begun between our two nations by the first peaceful visit 
of our fleet under Commodore Perry in 1854; 

“That in the solution of the greatest problem of the 
twentieth century — the coming together of the millions 
of the East and the millions of the West —Japan, by 
her hearty adoption of the four great principies we love, 
namely, representative government, universal education, 
religious liberty and open courts of justice, and the 
United States, by her more than half a century of politi- 
cal sympathy with Japan, are especially fitted for a 
moral alliance that shall unwaveringly stand for right- 
eousness and justice, and therefore perpetual peace be- 
tween the peoples of the East and those of the West.” 
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Encouraging Events of the Past Year. 
BY HON. JOHN W. FOSTER, CHAIRMAN. 
Address at the opening of the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration, May 20, 1908. 

The events of the past year give encouragement and 
hope to the attendants upon the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference that their high ideal of a substitution of arbi- 
tration for war may yet become a reality; but these 
events also show that there is much work to be done 
before this ideal is realized. 

Three events of the past year have greatly advanced 
the cause of international peace and arbitration. The 
first and most important of these is the second Peace 
Conference at The Hague, which must be regarded as in 
some respects the most important event in the history of 
the human race. It did not accomplish all that the ar- 
dent friends of peace desired, and notably so in the 
cause of arbitration ; but a marked advance was made in 
that cause. The treaty on the subject made by the first 
Peace Conference of 1899 was amended and improved 
both in respect to commissions of inquiry and the court 
of arbitration; while a treaty for obligatory arbitration 
could not be agreed upon, owing to the opposition of a 
few powers, the vote of the Conference was unanimous 
in favor of the principle; and the bases for a permanent 
tribunal of arbitration were approved, to be put in opera- 
tion as soon as the composition of the tribunal can be 
determined. 

The second event of importance was the Peace 
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Conference of the Central American States held in Wash- 
ington during the past winter. Various measures were 
agreed upun and put into the shape of treaties, tending 
to promote harmony and preserve the peace between the 
five Central American republics, which have in the past 
been the scene of so much strife, the most prominent and 
practicable of which was the establishment of an inter- 
national court for these republics before which all ques- 
tions between them are to be brought in the future for 
peaceful determination. It is the first time in the his- 
tory of nations that such a permanent international tri- 
bunal has been established, and its operation will be 
watched with much interest. Judged from the past con- 
duct of those states, it may encounter obstacles, but with 
their consent it has the moral support of the two great 
neighboring republics of Mexico and the United States, 
and under their influence we may anticipate that this in- 
ternational court will have a salutary effect in preserving 
peace in this long distracted section of the hemisphere. 

The third event calling for notice is the action of the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Root, in negotiating arbitration 
treaties with eleven nations, among them some of the 
most powerful, including our northern and southern 
neighbors; and in securing for them the unanimous 
approval of the Senate. When we recall the disappoint- 
ment experienced by the friends of arbitration three 
years ago because of the disagreement between the 
President and the Senate on this subject, our estimate of 
the skill, good judgment and devotion to peace of our 
present Secretary of State is greatly heightened. It is 
fortunate for us and the world that the foreign relations 


of our government are under the control of so able and 
conservative a statesman, a lover of peace and justice, 
possessing the confidence of the President and the 
country. 

The laying of the corner-stone in Washington of the 
edifice which is to be the home of the Bureau of the 
twenty-one American republics is an event of no slight 


significance. The treaties negotiated by a number of 
the powers of Europe by which their territorial rights in 
the territories bordering on the North and the Baltic 
Seas are to be respected is another omen of peace. 
These and other subjects will be discussed by the 
speakers who are to address the Conference. 

Before closing, I desire to make a brief reference to 
some of the obstacles to the attainment of universal 
arbitration which it must be the task of the friends of 
peace to overcome. 

Two objects which seemed on the point of realization 
at The Hague, and which had the support of an over- 
whelming majority of the nations, failed of accomplish- 
ment for want of unanimity. Obligatory arbitration to a 
limited extent would have been adopted but for the deter- 
mined opposition of Germany, the great military power of 
the world. The permanent arbitration tribunal would 
have been established but for the jealousy of a few of 
the smaller states. It should be the task of the friends 
of peace throughout the world to create such a public 
sentiment that when the next Peace Conference as- 
sembles at The Hague these two measures shall be 
enacted into treaties. 

To those of us in the United States who believe that 
arbitration is a wise and practicable substitute for war, 
the recrudescence of the martial spirit in this country 
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during the past year has been a source of solicitude and 
some discouragement. The dispatch of our great fleet 
of battleships and their auxiliaries on a voyage around 
the world, an eventin military annals heretofore unprece- 
dented, and the senseless rumors of a coming war with 
Japan, have been the occasion of this awakened spirit of 
militarism. 

Ilitherto in our history our people and our statesmen 
have been content to have our country grow and develop 
in the peaceful pursuits of the industries, commerce and 
intelligence. We have congratulated ourselves that our 
continental isolation had removed us from the strife and 
political complications of the warlike nations of the 
earth, with no dangerous neighbors. We have been 
satistied to have our nation stand before the world as the 
model republic, cultivating friendship with all peoples 
and cherishing no military ambitions. The record of a 
hundred and twenty years of peace, with less than five 
years of foreign war since our independence, is a record 
of which a nation may well be proud. But we seem to 
be entering upon a new career. The cry now is for a 
great navy equal to any other nation and an army able 
to repel a hostile invasion; and the representatives of 
the people are voting seventy per cent. of the entire 
revenues of the government for a war budget. 

I have had some opportunity to study the spirit and 
policy of the nations of Europe and the East, and I am 
pleased to say that I see no threatening danger to our 
peace and safety. In my opinion there never was a time 
when there was less likelihood of war between us and 
foreign nations than to-day. It behooves the friends of 
peace and arbitration to raise their voice in sturdy 
opposition to this clamor to place our republic on a war 
footing commensurate with the martial nations of Eu- 
rope. Our destiny in the future, as in the past, should 
be along the paths of peaceful industries and the intel- 
lectual and moral well-being of our people. The victo- 
ries of peace are infinitely greater than those of war. 
The Geneva arbitration gave our country greater prestige 
and glory than any battle ever fought by our soldiers. 
In that direction lie our true greatness and glory. 


<> -- 


The United States Should Lead in 
Limitation of Armaments. 
DAVID J. BREWER, OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME COURT. 

Remarks on Moving the Adoption of the Platform of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 22, 1908 

Mr. Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: I move the 
adoption of this report as the Platform of this Confer- 
ence. It is arecognition of what has been accomplished, 
and what is now an existing fact. Some of us, in the 
discussion which we had at the committee meeting, 
thought that some expression would be appropriate in 
reference to the limitation of armaments. But we agreed 
finally to say nothing about that, because we want this 
report to go out as the unanimous expression of the views 
of the Conference and to introduce no disturbing ques- 
tion into the Platform. 

This is primarily not a peace conference, but an arbi- 
tration conference, and it is arbitration which we are 
seeking by this Conference and successive conferences to 
bring about. At the same time, as Mr. Smiley has well 
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said, there is here a freedom of expression of views. 
Every one is at liberty to say what he thinks on these 
questions, and I am going to take advantage of that free- 
dom to say in afew words that I believe in the limitation 
of armaments, that I believe it is the privilege and the 
duty of this nation to lead in that direction. [Great 
applause. | 

Last Monday I spoke at a great gathering in Phila- 
delpbia, in which I urged material considerations which 
would justify and uphold this nation in starting upon a 
career of limitation of armaments. I do not propose to 
go over what I said then, but I want to suggest another 
thought. I was very much pleased to hear my friend, 
Judge Stiness, say that there seemed to be some over-rul- 
ing power which was moving along the lines of human 
action to-day, and bringing the disposition of the nations 
towards the successful accomplishment of the settlement of 
disputes, international disputes, by arbitration. I believe 
in that. History is not a mere haphazard succession of 
unrelated and disconnected facts; but “through the ages 
one increasing purpose runs!” There was in the keeping 
of this continent, unknown to civilization for all the many 
centuries, and bringing it to their knowledge only within 
the last four centuries, a purpose in relation to the work 
of this nation. Many things have been suggested in refer- 
ence tothat. One is that at that time, or about that time, 
the printing press was given to man. So it has been said 
that this nation was to be on this continent the seat of 
the widest, most universal education and intelligence. 
It has been. The Bible was taken as authority and man 
was put, in the settlement of all the great questions of 
time and eternity, face to face with his Maker. It has 
also been said that this nation was intended to be one in 
which religion should be the most universal, the most 
personal. And it has been. We have no state church ; 
every man looks up into the blue heavens above him, in 
the faith that there somewhere is an infinite being, his 
Father and his Friend, and with him directly he deals. 
So it seems to me there was a purpose in this republic, 
that it should lead in the great cause of the settlement 
of international disputes peacefully. 

This nation is a composite nation. You go to Ger- 
many and the Germans control. There are a few others 
dwelling there, but it is a German nation. You go to 
Japan, and while Japan welcomes foreigners there to 
dwell in its borders, yet it is a Japanese nation. But 
this continent, this republic, was settled by Englishmen 
and Germans and Frenchmen and Swedes ; indeed, every 
nation on the face of the globe has sent some of its 
bravest and strongest and brainiest men to help fashion 
this republic ; and out of these composite races is being 
built up this nation, which of all nations on the face of 
the globe most represents the brotherhood of man. And 
where there is that brotherhood of man there is going to be 
no fighting. It seems to me that it is one of the lessons 
that we may draw from history: that the Almighty has in 
the counsels of eternity a purpose that this republic 
should stand in front, above all the great nations on the 
earth, as leader in the cause of universal peace. So I 
think that in order to establish and maintain that lead- 
ership she must lead off in the limitation of armaments. 
It is either one of two things. Some nation has got to 
lead off or else we shall go on increasing the burden of 
naval and military expenses until the people repudiate 
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them all and there is one great revolution. So I think 
it is the privilege and the duty of this nation to lead off 
in that direction. 

There is another thought. When the angels sang their 
song at Bethlehem, announcing the birth of the Prince 
of Peace, their song was, “ Peace on earth, goodwill to 
men.” And while the record does not say that Mary, 
watching her babe in the manger, heard that angelic 
song, I am sure that she did, for there is no ear so acute 
to catch the faintest notes of a prophetic song in respect 
to her child as the ear of a mother. There were fore- 
shadows gathering round the early life of that child; 
and we are told that Mary kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart; and when he came to the 
end of his life, he said, “ Peace I leave with you; my 
peace I give unto you.” 

There is no other nation on the face of the globe in 
which woman has so pronounced and conspicuous public 
activity as inthis, I am not here to champion or prophesy 
woman suffrage, but I note the fact, which every man notes, 
that within the last half century there has been a wondrous 
change in her life. She has come out from the seclusion 
of the home and taken her place in the public activities of 
the nation,— in conferences, in public gatherings, in a 
hundred ways she is directly and powerfully influencing 
public thought. It is not now said that by her silent 
influence over husband and father or son or brother she is 
bringing things about, but it is noted that her outspoken 
and public activities are greater here — moulding public 
opinion, shaping public acts — than anywhere else in the 
world. Now if there is any one person on the face of 
the globe who stands most loyal to the cause of peace, it 
is the mother. No mother ever draws her baby hoy to 
her bosom without a faith, a hope that that boy shall 
not be brought up to be the spoil of the merciless bullet. 
She believes in peace, and she is coming to take her 
great position as an active force in this republic; and it 
will be, asit is here to-day, outspoken and strong for the 
settlement of national disputes by arbitration and paci- 
fic means rather than by war. Is it not an authentica- 
tion, the finger of Providence pointing to the fact that 
this nation is to be a leader in this great cause, when one 
of the greatest influences in our public action is as no- 
where else the women of this republic? 

I live, and as I live the stronger becomes my faith that 
whatever temporary changes there may be, the great 
movement of this nation is going to be steadily forward 
in the assertion of the duty of maintaining arbitration or 
other peaceful settlements of international disputes. 
And yet, as I said, I endorse this platform. It expresses 
what has been accomplished, what is the present state, 
and leaves everyone to express freely his own personal 
views upon the matter. 

And, Mr. Smiley, I may not have a chance to say a 
word this evening to you. You are eighty years young. 
As you come into the reclining days of life, which we 
hope will be far distant, the pleasantest recollections 
which will fill your heart, the pleasantest things which 
will arrest your attention, will be not this beautiful spot, 
this magnificent house, these lakes and woods, these 
drives, and all those.things that appeal so strongly to 
everyone who visits them ; but the sweetest recollection, 
the pleasantest thing in your thought, will be the work 
that you have done for the Indian and in the cause of 
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peace. You have in these conferences written your 
name high on the roll of the world’s leaders in the cause 
of peace, and when the time comes, as it will come, when 
the nations shall learn war no more, when peace shall 
prevail, people will look back at the heroes of the great 
cause and Albert Smiley’s name will be way toward the 
top. Personally, I thank you for the privilege I have 
had of coming here the last few years. I have gone 
away from every one of these conferences with a new 
inspiration, feeling more and more the solemn duty rest- 
ing upon me in my humble way to do whatever I can 
for the cause of international peaee. And I venture the 
assertion that of all this great gathering here, everyone 
goes away with the feeling that you have inspired him 
or her to greater faithfulness in this noble work. I crown 
you with the laurel of “The Great Leader of Peace!” 


The Press and the Cause of Interna- 
tional Peace. 
BY ROLLO OGDEN, EDITOR OF THE “ NEW YORK 
EVENING POST.” 
Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 22, 1908. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr, Smiley, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
In spite of the chairman’s complimentary allusion, for 
which I express my acknowledgments for myself and 
the newspaper for which I work, I still cannot but feel, 
in common with every other newspaper man present at 
this Conference, I presume, that I find myself in a posi- 
tion which is defensive, or at least apologetic, almost as 
much so as the navy, Admiral Chadwick! [Admiral 
Chadwick: No, I make no apology for the navy.] 

In the midst of all the instruction and stimulus to be 
derived from the proceedings and addresses of this Con- 
ference, there has been one note sounded which could 
not but fall rather reproachfully upon the ear of any one 
connected with the press; it has been audible in the re- 
marks of missionaries and clergymen, lawyers and states- 
men, university presidents, and there was even in the 
address of the Japanese ambassador this morning a 
delicate and veiled allusion to irresponsible critics, which 
I suppose looked at the press. The sentiment I refer to 
is, either tacitly implied or openly expressed, that the 
modern journalism, the newspaper of to-day, is to be 
counted among the chief enemies of the peace of the 
world, and indeed the very order of your program here, 
the placing of us editors at the final meeting, seems to 
me to wear something of the air of a court proceeding, 
wherein, after presenting indictment and piling up evi- 
dence, you call upon us to make the best defense possible. 
Indeed, a very sensitive and conscience-stricken journal- 
ist might feel that this was the solemn moment when the 
Conference bade us rise and answer the question, “ What 
have you to say why sentence of death shall not be 
pronounced upon you?” 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, there is little for us to do, 
I think, but to cast ourselves upon the mercy of the 
court. We must confess, if we are honest, that the 
freedom of the press has not in all particulars worked 
out as its early champions hoped. It was expected to 
bind nations together. Too often, unfortunately, it has 
helped the setting of nations against each other. The 
press, when free and cheap and universal, was expected 
to represent reason and humanity in its treatment of inter- 
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national relations; but not seldom, I am sorry to say, 
it has made itself the instigator and the vehicle of inter- 
national hatred. Now I am here to say that when that 
work is done deliberately, no expression of abhorrence 
or loathing for it can be too severe. I know of no roll 
less worthy of a man and more fitting to a fiend than 
that of a newspaper which sets itself to provoke hostility 
and to precipitate war between nations that ought to live 
together in peace. Compared with that, I consider 
poisoning innocent and honorable. And your true war- 
breathing editor is a combination of cowardice and greed ; 
he takes precious good care that his own carcass be kept 
out of the danger, but expects to count something out of 
the blood of soldiers and sailors, and out of widows and 
orphans, so that if there be war, he applauds the excite- 
ment, but his only part in it is like that of one of those 
infamous creatures who haunt great battlefields after fall 
of night, to rob the wounded and rifle the pockets of the 
dead, to fill his own. 

Now, my friends, having spoken thus openly of those 
misguided newspaper men and those unfortunate types 
which are a terror to civilization and a disgrace to their 
own profession, you will not accuse me of withholding 
the truth or speaking with undue partiality when I go on 
to say that after all a great deal of the inflammatory 
course of the newspaper in the discussion of foreign 
relations does not spring from pure malice; it arises 
partly from a perverted conception of what the function 
of a newspaper ought to be, and it arises also from false 
standards of what is interesting and what is important. 
And those false standards, I beg you to notice, are shared 
as much by the readersas by the conductors of a newspaper. 
Unfortunately, as our poor human nature goes, crime is 
regarded as more exciting than humdrum virtue ; so war 
is more exciting than peace, international quarrels more 
exciting than adjustment through arbitration; and as 
there exists this feeling in the conductors of newspapers 
responding to the popular appetite which calls for excite- 
ment, you are to remember that much that seems wicked 
and cruel may be after all not the desire of the proprietor 
of the newspaper to induce war, but the desire to give 
its readers something which they will think to be sensa- 
tional. When you consider this, when you consider this 
temptation, I think you will be inclined to be somewhat 
more charitable than you are to even those editors who, 
instead of offering olive branches among nations, are 
given to throwing firebrands. 

My friends, I have been thinking to-day of a test that 
might be applied to this Peace Conference here respect- 
ing this matter, out of which I am not quite sure how we 
should all come. Suppose that when we broke up to-night 
the door yonder should be thronged by newsboys carry- 
ing extra editions of newspapers with startling headlines, 
announcing as a tremendous sensation that the pending 
arbitration treaty with Japan had been ratified by the 
Senate. Now, how many of you would fail to say that 
such a ridiculous splurge over an unimportant event was 
simply a foolish thing to do? On the other hand, sup- 
pose that when we went out the newsboys had a huge 
bundle of papers containing the telegrams, and among 
them those that stated there had been an armed collision 
in Honolulu between the Japanese and the Americans, 
and a dispatch stating that the Japanese fleet had sailed. 
How many papers do you think the boys would have 
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left ? How much talk of war would be heard all over the 
place, even in this home of peace? Why, I am afraid that 
the Peace Conference itself would be almost dissolved by 
such a war scare, 

Now I am not speaking of this fostering of inter- 
natiou.al prejudice and excitement to excuse it, but I 
am endeavoring to explain it, to show the nature of the 
temptation into which thoughtless editors, dependent 
upon their sales and upon their counting-room, so easily 
fall. Ido say that, whatever the motives or whatever 
the purpose, such continued excitements between na- 
tions are dangerous. And of this opinion I find very 
ample confirmation in the reading of the recent biogra- 
phy of John T. Delane, who for so many years was edi- 
tor of the London Times, from 1841 to 1877. That is 
a very striking biography and has its bearing, first, I will 
say, upon the beginnings of a great newspaper, and its be- 
ginnings, like the origin of most of us, have shaped its 
future in a very marked way. You all know how the 
London Times of last year was pouring out cynicism and 
misrepresentation upon the Hague Conference. You all 
know the unfortunate position which it has taken in re- 
gard to the relation between Germany and England, and 
other very critica! foreign affairs. I speak of this to show 
that a paper need not be in its method sensational to be 
harmful, because the Zimes has been a highly respecta- 
ble paper, because it keeps the police news and the ordi- 
nary run of crime reduced to the minimum and its pages 
are very clean and respectable. But it has been a very 
harmful influence in all that relates to the peaceful set- 
tlement of international disputes, if I may say so; partly 
mixing my metaphors, but not my colors— it is not 
necessary that one should be yellow in order to be read! 

Now the great rise of the London Times under Mr. 
Delane occurred at a time when England, under the 
leadership of Lord Palmerston in particular, was enter- 
ing upon a course of continual meddling in the affairs 
of Europe. Time and again the country was brought 
to the verge of war. Throughout it all the Ministry was 
using the newspaper; the editor was in constant touch 
with the Foreign Secretary, gaining information from 
him and making an adroit insinuation or dangerous 
utterance, which was all the while bringing the country 
to the verge of war. Well, the thing went so far at one 
time that Lord Palmerston himself had to write a letter 
of protest to Mr. Delane, which appears in this biography, 
in which he warned him that of course he understood 
that his paper must live upon excitement, but that these 
continual excitements as between nations might easily 
run into exaggeration and friction and danger and, if 
continued, might run into war; and he bade him make 
some effort in the cause of peace. Of course it was the 
London Times which was probably the greatest single 
influence in bringing the English people to embark upon 
the Crimean War, as Mr. Kinglake has said in a brilliant 
chapter in his “Invasion of the Crimea.” It was the 
continual insistence of the Z'imes, the great representative 
English newspaper, the great organ of the middle classes 
of English opinion, that the safety of England never 
could be secured until the Russian power on the Black 
Sea was broken, It was that which finally, in spite of 
the protests and appeals of John Bright and Mr. Glad- 
stone, and even of the Prime Minister himself, Lord 
Aberdeen, plunged England into that needless and 
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miserable war. I say needless war, because forty years 
later Lord Salisbury himself stood up in the House of 
Lords and said it was all a mistake, and that England in 
that bloody and costly and direful war had put her 
money on the wrong horse! 

The point that I am trying to make is that even in 
that case Mr. Delane affirmed (and I presume with a 
great deal of truth) that he was speaking not of bis 
own judgment alone, but that he was giving the opinion 
of the middle class of England, the great non-Conformist 
groups, the pious, God-fearing English men and women, 
whose desires he endeavored to ascertain and whose 
wishes he sought to express. I presume there was a 
great deal of truth in that; and that thought brings us 
back afresh to the need of a change of emphasis, not 
only in the conductors of newspapers, but in those who 
purchase them, a change of emphasis and a new test as to 
what is important, and what ought to be magnified and 
and what ought to be made the basis of appeal and 
representation. We need a new standard of what is 
thrilling, of what is exciting, of what is glorious. Why, 
the Emperor Napoleon himself, who (if any man ever 
did) tore out the heart of military glory all for himself, 
felt vaguely in his time that France was too much carried 
away with military obsession, and he made the suggestion 
— which I do not know was ever carried out, bat it was a 
fruitful suggestion — that there ought to be individuals 
in search of goodness, reporters sent out to run down 
acts of peace ; trained journalists seeking for the exclusive 
news about triumphs and achievements of peace. Some- 
thing of that sort is coming to-day. Something of that 
sort has come. We have our glorification of the heroes 
of peace, and we ought to have more, and we will have 
more. But the thing to aim at is such a change of mental 
habit, such a change of general temper, as will create a 
new atmosphere about the journalist and will bring to 
bear upon him a new popular demand to which he cannot 
fail to respond. 

I recall with interest a little incident in our own office 
three years ago, at the time of the signing of the treaty 
of peace between Russia and Japan at Portsmouth. It 
happened that the first news came just after twelve 
o’clock. Now in the afternoon we usually expect, as a 
matter of custom, a little lull in receiving news, and at 
twelve o’clock the telegraph operator goes out to lunch 
and nothing is expected for half an hour. At that 
moment the operator was out of the office, but it hap- 
pened that a young man was there who read the tele- 
graph by sound. He heard the ticking which told him 
that a treaty had been attained and that the news would 
soon come in the bulletins ; he went about the office cry- 
ing out, “ We have a treaty! There is peace!” Well, 
that incident I won’t exaggerate; it was primarily no 
doubt a sort of professional elation over the early receipt 
of exclusive news. But after all, my friends, it was in 
its way a sort of precursor of that wave of joy and pride 
which spread over this land when we learned that the 
great instrument of peace had been signed in our coun- 
try and at the prompting of our government. 

If we were only able to make such thrill and excite- 
ment at the laying down of arms as that and have such a 
thorough ecstacy at a great achievement of peace, if we 
could make it not the infrequent thing but the usual 
thing, not the exceptional thing but the typical thing, we 
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should soon bring about a general temper and a changed 
habit of mind, which in these respects are the necessary 
prerequisites to a better press. For, my friends, imag- 
ination still rules the world. If our thoughts are bloody, 
our words and deeds will be also. But if we train our- 
selves to make our deepest interest, our brightest hopes, 
our fondest aspirations centre about the march of the 
world to higher achievements of peace in beneficence, 
why then wars will cease among men, because men will 
cease to think about wars, and we shall come to peace as 
a settled and constant presupposition of our lives — 
peace being the light of all our seeing, the master light 
of all our day. 
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The Gains of Arbitration During the 
Past Year. 


BY BENJAMIN F, TRUEBLOOD, 


Address at the opening session of the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 20, 1908, 


It is not easy to separate the subject of arbitration 
from other lines of peace work and consider it by itself. 
Work for arbitration is only one section of a great move- 
ment, all of whose parts interact upon one another, 
either for better or for worse. Delay in one means 


more or less delay in all; the advancement of one, the 
advancement of the whole. The attempt has been made 
to show that arbitration by itself can be promoted to 
success, and that when the contest for it is won, all else 
will follow necessarily, even limitation and reduction of 


armaments, even though nothing direct in the meantime 
be done to bring about that result. The past year shows, 
as one would suppose from the very nature of the prob- 
lem, that this position is untenable. The power that 
defeated the proposal for a general treaty of obligatory 
arbitration at The Hague last summer is, as everybody 
knows, the greatest military power of Europe. It was 
likewise the power which steadily refused to allow the 
subject of limitation of armaments to be even seriously 
considered, It is practically certain that no power, 
either Germany or any other, will ever approve of a 
thoroughly good and satisfactory general system of ob- 
ligatory arbitration until it is willing to see an agreement 
go into eftect for the arrest of competitive arming. 

For the purpose of study, however, and the taking of 
our bearings on the special limited subject in whose in- 
terests we have gathered in this fourteenth Mohonk 
Conference, arbitration may for the time properly be 
considered alone. 

When our Conference closed here last year it was 
generally expected by leaders of the arbitration and 
peace movement in all countries that whatever else the 
second Hague Conference might or might not do, it 
would give us a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, 
to run for a fixed period and to cover a specified number 
of classes of controversies. Action to this end was 
strongly urged upon the Conference by the International 
Peace Congress, by this Conference, by the Interpar- 
liamentary Union and many other organizations. This 
subject was prominent on the program for the Conference 
put forward by the London meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union. The largest single memorial pre- 
sented to the President of the Hague Conference was a 
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petition gotten up by Miss Anna B. Eckstein of Boston, 
in behalf of a general arbitration treaty, and signed in- 
dividually and representatively by more than two million 
persons. In spite, however, of this strong moral pressure 
and of the positive support of many of the governments 
themselves, the Conference, because of the opposition 
of a small group of states led by Germany, failed to 
prepare and recommend such a treaty. 

But this failure to reach a positive result does not 
mean that the principle of obligatory arbitration was 
not materially advanced at the Conference, On the 
contrary, one of the greatest results was the advancement 
of this subject a long way toward final solution, More 
than four-fifths of the delegations voted for a treaty of 
this type, and even Germany, which refused to give her 
approval to such a treaty, declared that she was in favor 
of obligatory arbitration, as she had shown by entering 
into a treaty of this nature with one or two of the powers. 
But she declared herself unwilling to enter into a general 
agreement which would include among its signatories 
some of the less advanced nations. 

Besides this approval of the principle of a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration by so large a majority 
of the Conference, the cause of arbitration was advanced 
by its action in several other directions. The first of 
these was the revision and strengthening of the Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes adopted at the first Hague Conference. This 
Convention was enlarged from sixty-one to ninety-seven 
articles and improved in important respects. The Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration has, therefore, the increased 
prestige given by the approval of the second Hague 
Conference and by the admission as parties to it of all 
the nations which were not represented at The Hague 
in 1889. It has become, therefore, a real world arbitra- 
tion court. 

The procedure of the Court was also improved in 
certain respects, into whose details it is not necessary 
here to go. 

One of the most important ways in which arbitration 
was advanced and strengthened was the insertion in 
Article 48, on the suggestion of the Peruvian delegation, 
with the approval of the United States representatives, 
of a provision that in case one of two disputing nations 
should desire to have the case arbitrated and the other 
party should hesitate or be unwilling to do so, the first 
party might go directly to the Bureau of the Hague 
Court and declare its wish to have the controversy re- 
ferred to the Court. The opinion of Baron d’EKstour- 
nelles de Constant, as of the United States delegates and 
other important members of the Conference, that this 
provision will make it practically impossible for any na- 
tion to refuse to arbitrate a controversy, when it is asked 
to do so before the public opinion of the world, is, it 
seems to me, entirely right. The provision, of course, 
does not make it possible for a nation to compel its op- 
ponent to appear before the bar of the Court, but the 
request for arbitration in this open, public way will prob- 
ably in practice have the same results. The united 
moral power of the governments of the world is now in 
a position to accomplish almost any desired end. 

In the matter of the collection of debts claimed to be 
due from one government to the citizens of another, the 
action of the second Hague Conference has also greatly 
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strengthened the cause of arbitration. The Drago doc- 
trine, pure and simple, was not approved, though ably 
presented by its author, Dr. Drago, himself, but the Con- 
ference adopted a convention, prepared by General 
Horace Porter of the United States Delegation, provid- 
ing that force should not be used in the collection of con- 
tractual debts from a debtor nation, until the justice of 
the claim should first be submitted to arbitration, or until 
arbitration should be refused by the debtor state. As it 
is not likely that any debtor nation would ever refuse to 
arbitrate a case of this kind, this Convention means sub- 
stantially that obligatory arbitration has been extended 
to all that class of international disputes involving money 
indemnities. These disputes are, of course, not among 
the most important that arise between nations, but they 
are often very troublesome and annoying, frequently 
creating prejudice and ill-will ; and the bringing of them 
by conventional agreement into the field of obligatory 
arbitration is certainly a great triumph for the principle 
for which we contend. 

The failure of the Conference to give us a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration is being made up in part 
by the continuation of the conclusion of treaties of arbi- 
tration between the nations in pairs. Before the Hague 
Conference closed two treaties of this type were signed 
at The Hague, one between Italy and the Argentine Re- 
public and the other between Italy and Mexico. Since 
the close of the Conference, our own government, acting 
on the recommendation of the Conference, has taken up 
again the work begun by the late Secretary Hay and has 
already concluded treaties with Great Britain, France, 
Norway, Sweden, Italy, Mexico, Denmark, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Switzerland, The Netherlands and Japan. Adding 
these twelve treaties, all of which have been ratified by 
the Senate, to those previously concluded within the past 
four years and a half, we have at the present time no less 
than sixty-one of these treaties between the nations, two 
and two, already in force. 

The most of these treaties run for five years and stip- 
ulate reference to the Hague Court only of questions of 
a judicial order and those arising in the application and 
interpretation of existing treaties. Two of them — those 
between Denmark and The Netherlands and Denmark 
and Italy — are without limitation of any kind. They 
refer all questions of all kinds for all time to the Hague 
Court. The treaty between Norway and Sweden runs 
for ten years, and has the special provision that in 
case a dispute is by either nation conceived to involve 
the question of vital interest or national honor, this 
preliminary question shall first be submitted to the 
Hague Court. In the rest of these treaties, questions 
of vital interest, national honor and national independ- 
ence are reserved. 

On this line the new treaties which Secretary Root is 
negotiating are drawn. These new treaties provide that 
the Senate, as a part of the treaty-making power, shall 
pass upon the agreement for submission before it goes 
into force. They also stipulate that the other govern- 
ment, party to the treaty, shall not be bound until the 
special agreement for the reference of a dispute shall 
have been passed upon by our Senate. The President 
has yielded to the Senate in the matter which caused the 
failure of the Hay Treaties to go into effect. It is under- 
stood that our government is to continue the negotiation 
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of these treaties, until, if possible, it has concluded agree- 
ments with all the governments of the world. 

I must not neglect to mention in this resumé the re- 
sults of the Central American Conference held in Wash- 
ington a little time ago. In the treaties formulated at 
that Conference and since accepted by the five interested 
governments, especially in the Convention providing for 
the setting up of a regular Central American Court of 
Justice, the principle of the judicial settlement of contro- 
versies between states has been carried further toward 
ultimate completeness than in any other quarter. How 
much stability this remarkable compact will have it is 
too early yet to say; but we shall all hope that it will 
not have to encounter the storms of passion and small 
politics which have so often swept over that region and 
wrecked all schemes for settled order and peace. 

One further matter, to complete the summary of what 
the year has done for the advancement of arbitration. 
As is well known to all, our government and that of 
Great Britain have reached an agreement, the details of 
which are being gradually worked out, for the submis- 
sion of the whole Newfoundland-Labrader fisheries dis- 
pute to the Court at The Hague. This is a very important 
agreement, and the result of it will be, without doubt, to 
remove from the field of controversy a question which, 
practically ever since the foundation of our government, 
has been frequently the occasion of misunderstanding 
and more or less bad feeling among those directly inter- 
ested in the Newfoundland fishing industry. 

Looking at the subject in general, therefore,— from all 
points of view,— from the point of view of the successes 
and general influence of the second Hague Conference, 
the strengthening of the Hague Court, the special appli- 
cation of obligatory arbitration provided for by the con- 
vention on contractual claims, the provision that any gov- 
ernment wishing to arbitrate a controversy with an 
unwilling opponent may go directly to the Bureau of 
the Hague Court and ask through the Bureau for the 
arbitration of the case; from the point of view also of 
the increase in the number of arbitration treaties be- 
tween the nations, two and two, and from that of the 
Newfoundland fisheries submission,— it is clear that 
the cause of arbitration has gained greatly increased 
strength and made substantial progress during the year. 

Perhaps more important still than any of these special 
attainments is the fact that the people of all classes, in 
the different countries, are more universally and more 
unitedly than ever before determined that arbitration, 
and not war, shall be the uniform method of disposing of 
such controversies as may hereafter arise between na- 
tions, which cannot be adjusted through the regular chan- 
nels of diplomacy. It is this widespread popular support 
of the movement, and not any particular attainments 
in the way of conferences and conventions, important 
as these are, that after all constitutes our surest ground 
for hope of an early realization of the high ideal for which 
this Mohonk gathering stands. 
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Economic Facts for Practical People. 
BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 
The cost of a first-class battleship equals the valuation 
of all the land and the one hundred buildings Harvard 
University has accumulated in two hundred and fifty 
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years plus all the land and buildings of Hampton and 
Tuskegee Institutes. A modern battleship becomes 
practically useless in fifteen years. 

We have fought European foes only three years in 
the one hundred and twenty-four years since the Revo- 
lution. In every foreign war we made the first attack. 
With less danger from attack than any other nation, we 
are now spending more for past war and preparation for 
future war than any other nation in the world. 


1. Since 1800 our population has increased twenty- 
two times. Our expenditure for armaments has increased 
two hundred and twenty times, while our danger has 
diminished. 

2. We are spending sixty-five per cent. of our national 
revenue for armaments, pensions and interest on war 
debts, and have only one-third for Congress, the judicial 
and executive departments, coastguard, lighthouses, 
quarantine, customs, post-offices, census, waterways, 
forestry, consular and diplomatic service and all other 
constructive work of the national government. 

3. In four years we have killed by accident, largely 
preventable, eighty thousand more persons than perished 
by bullets on both sides in four years of civil war. 
Kvery year we destroy vastly more life and property by 
the internal enemies — ignorance, preventable disease 
and crime — than in all our six years of war with foreign 
powers. We are blind to the enemies at home and show 
an ignoble fear of suppositious enemies abroad who have 
never attacked us or shown ill feeling towards us. 
Were we to put our taxes into the improvements of 
education, commerce and agriculture, instead of into 
explosives and new battleships, we should do a thousand 
times more for real defense. 


4. Our agreement with Great Britain in 1817 to 
remove forts and battleships on our three thousand miles 
of northern frontier ensured peace and thereby saved 
hundreds of millions of dollars in needless defense. 

5. A million dollar bills packed solidly like leaves in 
a book make a pile two hundred and seventy-five feet 
high. One thousand million dollars — less than Europe’s 
annual expenditure for armaments in time of peace — 
equal a pile of dollar bills over fifty-two miles high. 
This sum also represents one thousand million days’ 
labor at a dollar a day. A second pile of dollar bills 
over fifty-two miles high represents Europe’s annual 
payment for interest and other cost of past wars. 

6. To these sums, which transcend human power to 
imagine, must be added the lost earnings of the millions 
of able-bodied men in European armies and navies who 
are thus made nonproductive, while the women in the 
fields toil in their stead. 

7. Since 1850 the population of the world has doubled; 
its indebtedness, chiefly for war purposes, has increased 
from eight billions to nearly thirty-five billions. 

8. Armies take the very flower of youth. Did war 
consume the weaklings and criminals instead of the 
best workmen, perhaps something might be said for 
its “keeping down surplus population.” It saps viril- 
ity. Napoleon’s wars, it is claimed, have left the 
French soldiers of to-day nearly two inches shorter 
than their ancestors. 

9. Military equipments must be new. One may use 
an old sewing machine or reaper, but not a gun that is 
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out of date. A new invention turns millions of costly, 
burnished arms into old junk, 

10. The constant increase of standing armies and 
navies, accomplishing no result but increased burdens on 
the people, means inevitable bankruptcy to nations that 
are our customers, unless a halt is soon called. Is it not 
time for thinking beings, who have abandoned tattooing, 
the eating of raw flesh and all other savage practices 
except organized slaughter, to take for their motto, “ In 
time of peace prepare for permanent peace.” 

WORLD ORGANIZATION, THE WAY OUT. 

The methods which achieved a United States must be 
used to achieve a United World. Less than one hun- 
dred statesmen in Philadelphia in 1787 worked out the 
method of getting peace and justice between fifty states 
that were to be. So that whatever feuds, riots or mur- 
ders there may be within our States, there is no vio- 
lence betireen the States. A comparatively small number 
of persons in the six leading powers is all that is needed 
to secure by similar means peace /efireen nations, al- 
though civil strife may yet occur within those nations. 
International peace will be achieved long before race 
prejudice, corruption, licentiousness and riots cease, It 
need not wait for a change of human nature or the edu- 
cation and conversion of the whole world. 

Business interests demand international law applied in 
an International Court. An international police must 
replace rival armies and navies. 

In 1899 delegates of twenty-six nations at The Hague 
signed conventions relating to war and arbitration, in- 
vestigation and mediation. As a consequence, within 
six years a Permanent Court of Arbitration had settled 
difficulties between more than a dozen nations; war be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia was averted by inves- 
tigation of the “Dogger bank affair,” Russia paying 
$350,000 to the families of the fishermen whom her 
guns had killed; and war between Russia and Japan was 
ended by President Roosevelt’s mediation, made possible 
by a provision of the Hague Conference. 

In 1907 the second Hague Conference assembled re- 
presentatives of practically all the nations in the world ; 
limited the scope of war; provided for a Prize Court and 
a World Court to deal with cases not by arbitration but 
by international law; arranged for settlement by arbitra- 
tion of questions about contractual debts; and did other 
useful work. It arranged for a third Hague Conference, 
to be held about 1915. 

4. Treaties pledging arbitration of every dispute have 
been signed by Holland and Denmark, Italy and Den- 
mark, and all the Central American States with each 
other. More than sixty treaties of limited arbitration 
have been signed between different nations. The United 
States has signed such treaties with twelve nations. 

All the Central American States agreed to the neutrali- 
zation of Honduras in 1907. In 1908 the great powers 
on the Baltic and North Seas pledged themselves to re- 
spect each other’s territoriality and to protect Norway 
from aggression. Neutralization of the Philippines by 
mutual agreement of the Powers, which could be had for 
the asking, would enable the United States to protect 
them from aggression when it grants their independence. 
This would diminish by one-half our need of a navy and 
save over $60,000,000 annually for fighting ignorance 
and disease at home. 
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Love of war is decreasing, but reliance on huge arma- 
ments is seemingly increasing. Decreased danger is 
paradoxically accompanied by growth of the military 
spirit, for which the newspapers and the military class, 
jealous of their profession, are chiefly responsible. A 
college education is no guarantee that one knows any- 
thing about these practical questions of danger and de- 
fense — far more important for success as voter, editor 
or parent than dead languages or higher mathematics. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO, 


1. You can learn these facts and pass them along. 

2. You can join the American Peace Society, whose 
central office is 31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., by pay- 
ing $1.00 a year, which includes subscription to the 
ApvocatE or Peace, the strong organ in America of 
internationalism. If you cannot spare $1.00, you can 
send a post-card, ask for sample literature and appli- 
cation blanks, and try to get your friends to join. 

3. You can try to induce the church or club to which 
you belong to have at least one address annually given 
by some expert on internationalism. 

4. You can promote the observance of May 18, the 
anniversary of the opening of the first Hague Conference. 

5. You can interest yourself in the Intercollegiate 
Peace Association, whose Secretary is Mr. George Fulk, 
Cerro Gordo, Ill. This sorely needs funds, and a gen- 
erous donor has promised to double every dollar given to 
it. You can also interest yourself in the new American 
School Peace League, Mrs, Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 
Newbury Street, Boston, Secretary. Money contributed 
toward this will likewise be duplicated. It aims to 
promote through schools and the educational public the 
interests of international justice and fraternity. 

w, 6. You can see that the following books, for sale by 
the American Peace Society, are put into your Public 


Library : 
** World Organization,’ R. L. Bridgman . ‘ ‘ $0.65 
‘* Addresses on War,’ Sumner. , ; ; . 65 
‘* Discourses on War,’’ Channing : ; . ‘ 65 
‘* Moral Damage of War,’’ Walsh . ‘ : : .90 
‘*Patriotism and the New Internationalism,”’ a 

manual for teachers, Lucia Ames Mead . ; 20 
‘“‘The Future of War,’’ Bloch. . ‘ p ° 65 
‘“The Federation of the World,” B. F. Trueblood “15 
‘* Lay Down Your Arms,” Baroness von Suttner ; 65 
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The United States and Universal Peace. 
BY GLENN PORTER WISHARD, 

[At the second Interstate Oratorical Contest on Peace and 
Arbitration, held at De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., 
May 16, under the auspices of the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association, Mr. Wishard of Northwestern University, whose 
oration we herewith print, won the first prize of $75.— Ep.] 

Political and religious reforms move slowly. We 
change our beliefs and at the same time hold fast to old 
customs. Far-sighted public opinion has declared war 
to be unchristian; sound statesmanship has stamped it 
as unjust; the march of events has, in the majority of 
cases, proved it to be unnecessary,— and yet we con- 
tinue to build mammoth engines of destruction as if war 
were inevitable. Truly, the millennium is not at hand, 
nor is war a thing of the past; but whereas war was 
once the rule, now it is the exception. This is an age of 
peace; controversies once decided by force are now 
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settled by arbitration; Europe, once the scene of con- 
tinuous bloodshed, has not been plundered by conquer- 
ing armies for more than a generation, while the United 
States has enjoyed a century of peace marred by only 
five years of foreign war. The four notable conflicts of 
the last decade have been between great and small 
powers ; and have been confined to the outposts of civili- 
zation, while during the same period more than one hun- 
dred disputes have been settled by peaceful means. The 
willingness to arbitrate has been manifest; the means 
have been provided ; the Permanent International Court, 
established by the Hague Conference in 1899, actually 
lives, and has already adjudicated four important con- 
troversies. But arbitration, you say, will never succeed 
because the decisions cannot be enforced. You forget 
that already some two hundred and fifty disputes have 
been settled by this method and in not one instance has 
the losing power refused to abide by the decision. 

Yesterday the man who advocated universal peace 
was called a dreamer; to-day throughout the world 
organized public opinion demands the abolition of war. 
Yesterday we erected statues to those who died for their 
country ; to-day we eulogize those who live for humanity. 
Yesterday we bowed our heads to the god of war; to- 
day we lift our hands to the Prince of Peace. 

I do not mean to say that we have entered the utopian 
age, for the present international situation is a peculiar 
one, since we are at the same time blessed with peace 
and cursed with militarism. This is not an age of war, 
yet we are burdened by great and ever-increasing arma- 
ments; the mad race for naval supremacy continues ; 
while the relative strength of the powers remains practi- 
cally the same; the intense and useless rivalry of the 
nations goes on until, according to the great Russian 
economist, Jean de Bloch, it means “slow destruction in 
time of peace or swift destruction in the event of war.” 
In Europe to-day millions are being robbed of the 
necessities of life, millions more are suffering the pangs 
of abject poverty, in order to support this so-called 
“armed peace.” Note the condition in our own country. 
Last year we expended on our army, navy and pensions 
sixty-seven per cent. of our total receipts. Think of it! 
In a time of profound peace more than two-thirds of our 
entire expenditures are charged to the account of war. 

We do not advocate radical utopian measures ; we do 
not propose immediate disarmament; but we do maintain 
that when England, Germany, France and the United 
States each appropriate from thirty to forty per cent. of 
their total expenditures in preparation for war in an age 
of peace, the time has come for the unprejudiced consid- 
eration of the present international situation. Why do 
the great powers build so many battleships? President 
Roosevelt, Representative Hobson and others would 
have us believe that England, Germany and France are 
actually preparing for war, while the United States is 
building these engines of destruction for the purpose of 
securing peace. But what right have we to assume that 
our navy is for the purpose of preserving peace, while 
the navies of the European powers are for the purpose of 
making war? Is it not an insult to neighbors to make 
such an assumption? Asa matter of fact, England builds 
new battleships because Germany does, Germany in- 
creases her navy because France does, while the United 
States builds new Dreadnaughts because the other nations 
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pursue that policy. Call it by whatever honey-coated 
name you will, the fact remains that it is military rivalry 
of the most barbaric type, a rivalry as useless as it is 
oppressive, a rivalry prompted by jealousy and distrust, 
where there should be friendship and mutual confidence. 
There is not one of the powers but what would welcome 
relief from the bondage of militarism; the demand for 
the limitation of armaments is almost universal. Believ- 
ing that to decry war and praise peace without offering 
some plan by which the present situation may be changed 
is superficial, we hasten to propose something practicable. 
How shall we put an end to this useless rivalry of the 
nations? At present a general agreement of the great 
powers to the limitation of military establishments seems 
impossible. It remains for some powerful nation to 
prove to the world that great armaments are not neces- 
sary to continued peace with honor and justice. Some 
nation must take the first step. 
States ? 

The nations of Europe are surrounded by powerful 
enemies, while the United States is three thousand miles 
from any conceivable foe. They are potentially weak, 
while our resources are unlimited. They have inherited 
imperialism ; we have inherited democracy. Their society 
is permeated with militarism ; ours is built on peace and 
liberty. Our strategic position is unequaled, our resources 
are unlimited, our foreign policy is peaceful, our patriot- 
ism is unconquerable. In view of these facts, I ask you, 
what nation has the greatest responsibility for peace ? 
Are not we Americans the people chosen to lift the 
burden of militarism from off the backs of our down- 
trodden brothers ? 

Now what are we doing to meet this responsibility ? 
On the one hand, we are performing a great work for 
peace. Many of our statesmen, business men and laborers, 
united in a common cause, are exerting a tremendous 
influence in behalf of arbitration and disarmament. On 
the other hand, we are spending more on our military 
establishment than any other world-power; we are build- 
ing more battleships than any other nation; we are no 
longer trusting our neighbors; we are warning them to 
beware of our mailed fist; we are thereby declaring to 
the world that we have lost our faith in the power of 
justice and are now trusting in the force of arms. 

And why this paradoxical situation? Why do we at 
the same time prepare for war and work for peace? It 
is simply because many of our statesmen honestly believe 
that the best way to preserve peace is to prepare for war. 
It is true that a certain amount of strength tends to com- 
mand respect, and for that reason a navy suflicient for 
self-defense is warranted. Such a navy we now have. 
Why should it be enlarged? Naval enthusiasts would 
have us to prepare not for the probable, but for the pos- 
sible. Seize every questionable act of our neighbors, 
they say, magnify it a thousand times, publish it in let- 
ters of flame throughout the land, and make every 
American citizen believe that the great powers are pre- 
pared to destroy us at any moment. Having educated 
the people up to a sense of threatened annihilation, bur- 
den them with taxes, build artificial voleanoes, dedicated 
to peace, parade them up and down the high seas, and 
defy the world to attack us. Then, they say, we shall 
have peace. Is this reasonable? As sure as thought 
leads to action, so preparation for war leads to war. 


Why not the United 
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This argument that the United States, since she is a 
peace-loving nation, should have the largest navy in the 
world in order to preserve peace is illogical and without 
foundation. By what divine right does the United States 
assume the role of preserving the world’s peave at the 
cannon’s mouth? Since when has it been true that 
might makes right and that peace can be secured only 
by acting the part of a bully? It is unjust, it is unpatri- 
otic, it is unstatesmanlike, for men to argue that the 
United States should browbeat the world into submis- 
sion ; that she should build so many battleships that the 
nations of the Eastern Hemisphere will be afraid to op- 
pose the iron-clad dragon of the Western Hemisphere. 
Peace purchased at the price of brute force is unworthy 
of the name. Surely the United States cannot be guilty 
of such injustice. If we wish to be free, if we wish to 
remain a true republic, if we purpose to continue our 
mighty work for humanity, we must limit our prepara- 
tions for war. The best way to preserve peace is to 
think peace, to believe in peace and to work for peace. 

The extent to which the great powers will go in order 
to secure enthusiasm for their military establishments is 
almost beyond comprehension. Each nation has its 
great military rendezvous, its grand naval parades, its 
magnificent display of gorgeous military uniforms, its 
wave of cclors, blare of trumpets, and bursts of martial 
music. The United States is now sending her navy 
around the world for the purpose of training the seamen 
certainly, but also that the youth of our land may be 
intoxicated by the apparent glory of it all, and thus en- 
list for service; that the American citizens may be 
aroused to greater enthusiasm by this magnificent dis- 
play of the implements of legalized murder, and thus be 
willing to build more floating arsenals rather than irri- 
gate arid lands, develop internal water ways, build hos- 
pitals, schools and colleges. 

The trouble with such exhibitions is that it displays 
only the bright side of militarism. If, in place of the 
Russian battleships, they should display the starving 
masses of dejected and despised beings who pay for 
those battleships; if, in place of the gay German uni- 
forms, they should exhibit the rags of the disheartened 
peasants who pay for those uniforms; if, in place of the 
grand parade, they should produce masses of wounded 
men and rivers of blood; if, in place of the stirring 
martial music, they should produce the writhing agonies 
and awful groans of dying men; if, in place of sham 
war, they should produce actual war, — their exhibition 
would make militarism unbearable. 

Again, we are told that we have suddenly become a 
world power, and that we must prepare to exercise a 
new diplomacy under new conditions. We must in- 
crease our navy, they say, to enforce this new diplomacy. 
We must prepare to fight in behalf of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. But why, I ask, cannot this new diplomacy be 
enforced as American diplomacy has always been en- 
forced? We promulgated the Monroe Doctrine without 
a navy; we have maintained it for over eighty years 
without show of force. If our new diplomacy is right, 
it is as strong as the world’s respect for righteousness ; if 
it is wrong, a hundred battleships cannot enforce it. 

We have become a world power, and therefore we 
have a world-wide responsibility, and that responsibility 
is to establish justice, not force; to build colleges, not 
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battleships; to enthrone love, not hate; to insure peace, 
not war. Our mission is to strike the chains from the 
ankles of war-burdened humanity. Our duty is to pro- 
claim in the name of the Most High our faith in the 
power of justice as opposed to the force of arms. May 
it be said of us that we found the world burdened with 
militarism, bat left it blessed with peace; that we found 
liberty among the strong alone, but left it the birthright 
of the weak ; that we found humanity a mass of struggling 
individuals, but left it a united brotherhood. May it be 
said of us that we found peace purchased at the price of 
human suffering, but left it as free as air; that we found 
peace bruised and stained with militarism, but left it 
ruling the world through love and liberty. May it be 
said of us that we fulfilled our mission as a world power ; 
that we were brave enough and strong enough to lead 
the world into the path of universal peace. 


New Books. 
Tue Encytorepia or Soctan Rerorm. Edited by 
William B. P. Bliss and Rudolph M. Binder. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls Co. New edi- 


tion, 1321 pages. 

This is not a revision of an old book of the same 
title, but with the exception of a few articles is re- 
written and put forth in more extended form. It con- 
tains hundreds of studies made by university professors 
and specialists of international reputation. It treats 
briefly, but comprehensively, of all the great human in- 
terests and present-day problems, such as public-service 
companies, railroads, tariff legislation, the condition of 
labor, commerce, agriculture and manufacture, with ex- 
ports and imports of foreign countries, economic and 
industrial questions, including the relations of capital 
and trade unions; the moral and sociological problems 
of the great cities, of the family, the state, the nation ; 
the history and present-day development of political 
parties, churches, schools and charities; all these with 
many representative leaders whose lives are summarized 
in biographical sketches. At the end of every topic of 
importance is a list of available references. Dr. True- 
blood contributes a valuable article on international arbi- 
tration, its history and present status, bringing up the 
subject to the time of the second Hague Conference. 
The encyclopedia ought to be invaluable to writers, 
speakers and students in general. 


INTERNATIONAL Law. Parr I: Peace. By Prof. 
John Westlake. Cambridge: The University Press, 1904. 
356 pages. American Agents: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York City. 

In the May number of the ApvocaTE or PEacrE an 
extensive and appreciative notice of Part II, “ War,” 
was given, in which the characteristics of Prof. West- 
lake’s literary style, method of dealing with legal topics 
and his point of view were considered. That volume 
contained a valuable commentary on the conduct of war, 
the rights and duties of neutrals, etc., as regulated by the 
second Hague Conference. This volume has an article 
on international arbitration which was printed by Pro- 
fessor Westlake in the International Journal of Ethics 
The peace measures of the second Hague Conference are 
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naturally not given in a work which was published three 
years before the Conference was called together. Butan 
article of great scientific value was published by Profes- 
sor Westlake on the general aspects of the second Hague 
Conference in the January, 1908, number of the Quar- 
terly Review, which may well be consulted in connection 
with this volume. The present work, however, is con- 
cerned with International Law according to the usage 
and practice of the present times. It deals with funda- 
mental principles. The definitions of International Law, 
the classification of states, their origin and continuity, 
the title to state territory, minor territorial rights, in- 
cluding protectorates, the law with regard to rivers and 
the open sea, territorial waters, nationality, national jur- 
isdiction, diplomacy, the rights, equality and independence 
of states, and the protection of subjects abroad, are 
treated clearly, succinctly, and in a practical manner. 
This volume is especially useful in dealing with questions 
that have arisen during the expansion of the great pow- 
ers in the nineteenth century, such as the relations of col- 
onies, dependencies, spheres of influence and the use of 
inter-oceanic canals. Written primarily for students and 
men who are interested in public affairs, it leaves the ex- 
haustive study of the history of International Law to the 
field of the specialist. 


Frontiers; Tae Romanes Lecture ror 1907. By 
Rt. Hon. Lord Curzon of Kedleston. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. Price, 2 shillings net. 58 pages. 


Very little about Frontiers is found in most books on 
international law. The special literature of the subject 
is confined chiefly to treaties and inaccessible documents 
in the archives of foreign offices. But hereafter there 
will be ready at hand this lecture by Lord Curzon, the 
man who of all men, by reason of his British nationality 
and his experience as Viceroy of India, is qualified to 
speak on the topic. 

The following extract indicates the importance of the 
subject to Great Britain, and will be information to many 
people who have not recently studied the development 
of the Empire: 


‘*Time was when England had no Frontier but the ocean. 
We have now by far the greatest extent of territorial Frontier 
of any dominion on the globe. In North America we have a 
Land Frontier of more than three thousand miles with the 
United States. In India we have Frontiers nearly six thou- 
sand miles long, with Persia, Russia, Afghanistan, Tibet, China, 
Siam and France. In Africa we have Frontiers considerably 
over twelve thousand miles in length, with France, Germany, 
Italy, Portugal and the Congo State, not to mention our 
Frontiers with native states and tribes. These Frontiers have 
to be settled, demarcated and then maintained. We com- 
monly speak of Great Britain as the greatest sea-power, for- 
getting that she is also the greatest land-power in the universe. 
Not much is heard of this astonishing development in Parlia- 
ment. I suspect that even in our universities it is but dimly 
apprehended. Nevertheless, it is the daily and hourly pre- 
occupation of our Foreign Office, our India Office and our 
Colonial Office; it is the vital concern of the greatest of our 
colonies and dependencies, and it provides laborious and in- 
cessant employment for the keenest intellects and the most 
virile energies of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 


Lord Curzon’s style makes easy reading because of his 
originality and vigor of expression. With the imperial- 
istic ideas of which he is the able exponent many of us 
do not agree; but he is British, not American, and we 
are not called upon to answer “Here am I!” as he 
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closes with an appeal to the ancient universities of 
England to play their heroic part on the Frontiers of 
the Empire. 


UNIVERSAL PEAcE. 
New York: Broadway Publishing Company, 1908. 


pages. 

Written by one who has distinguished himself as a 
student of internationalism, this book is readable and 
suggestive. It is at once a historical introduction to the 
present international situation and an interpretation of 
it. The point of view of the author is well summarized 
in a sentence which is taken from his introductory 
chapter. It is that “ Universal Peace is possible only 
by the establishment of a system of international govern- 
ment.” The following are the headings of his chapters: 
“Principles of the Nations,” “The State,” ‘ Univer- 
sal Empire” and “Government.” Under “ Universal 
Empire ” he considers such topics as the World State, 
the United. Nations of America, the United Nations of 
Europe and the United Nations of the World, which indi- 
cate the steps by which a complete system of international 
government may be reached. Under “Government” 
he takes up the International Court, the International 
Parliament and the International Executive as natural 
divisions of the constitutional government of the world. 
In dealing with the last two of these subjects he draws 
largely for his analogies upon the history of the devel- 
opment of the American Congress and of the authority 
of the President of the United States. He believes that 
ultimately some central power will be givén to one man, 
and thinks that the Federal Council of Switzerland would 
be a good model for a board of counselors to act with 
the President, who might be appointed by an electorate 
of rulers. The book is well printed, handsomely bound 
and contains a portrait of the author. 


By Victor Hugo Duras, D.C. L. 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations, on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 378 Newbury St., Boston. 
Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 6914 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 
E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 
W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 
Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 
Professor Cyrus W. Hodgin, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 
Rev. William G. Hubbard, Columbus, Ohio. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 
Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 
Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 
istilipionte 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace 
Society. 
THE CuHicaGo PEAcE Society, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
‘ Secretary. 


THE CONNECTICUT PEACE SOCIETY, 


Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President, 
Mrs. Charles H. Adler, Secretary. 
424 Washington St. 
THE KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Wichita, Kansas, 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
New YorK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
5 West 63d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 103 Second Ave. 
THE ARBITRATION AND PEACE Society OF CINCINNATI, 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
Tue Texas STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Waco, Texas. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President. 
John K. Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
415 Severance Buiiding, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Prof. Elbert Russell, President, 
Richmond, Ind. 
George Fulk, Secretary, 
Cerro Gordo, IIl. 
Tue UTAH PEACE SOCIETY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Hon. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
Tue New Yor«K ITALIAN PEACE Soctery, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Daniele John, Secretary, 
2039 First Ave., New York. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I, This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. One-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Brinch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADvocATE Or PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ex-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 


Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. 


There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

The Regee Court in the Pious Fand Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 

The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 





Passive Kesistance — Jesus’ Method of Government, — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net, 

A Primer of the Peace Movement, — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A most valuable compendium of statistics, brief argu- 
ments, facts, etc. 26 pages, large print. Price 5 cts.; $3 
per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Women and War. — By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 40 
cts. per hundred, postpaid. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Lg gg pong Union and its Work. — By Rev. J 

Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the } Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
ets. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War. — Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuven 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the National Peace Congress. — Held in New York, 
April, 1907. 478 pages. Price, paper, 75 cts.; cloth, $1.50; 
postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred. prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles F. 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 
Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 

Price $2 00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. ‘ 

War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 75 cts. per hundred, 


Illustrated. $1.00 
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LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, Tot War System oF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tue DurEL BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GerRMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.25. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
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subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement at the present time. 
Prepared at the request of the 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
much enlarged. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 
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THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
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